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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Margaret Haley’s address in Boston this 
week on the teachers’ victory in Chicago 
ought to be reported verbatim, printed by 
the thousand, and scattered broadcast. 





Later advices from Colorado report the 
defeat of Hon. John L. Shafroth, who was 
declared to be elected on the first count. 
But nothing can overcome Judge Lind- 
sey’s plurality of 50,000. He had the 
women of both parties solidly behind 
him; and, while the election of a large 
part of the Colorado candidates is still in 
doubt, the Judge of the juvenile court is 
impregnable. 





There are 17,119 Boston women who 
have registered to vote at the coming 
school election. 








—— es 


The tickets for the Boston school elec- 
tion this year are unusually mixed, owing 
to the action of the P. S. A. in declaring 
that it would nominate no candidate who 
would not pledge himself in advance not 
to accept nomination by the Independent 
Women Voters. No candidate this year 
has any chance of election unless he is 
nominated by one of the two great par- 
ties. Five women in all have been nomi- 
nated for the three-year term, Mary E. 
Cheney by the Republicans and I. W. V., 
Ella L. Cabot by the Republicans and the 
P.S. A., and Harriet Brackett, Dr. An- 
toinette F. Konikow and Samantha Mer- 
tifield by the Socialists. Emma R. Good- 
win has been nominated by the Socialists 
for one year, to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Casey. 

The I. W. V. have nominated only two 
candidates, Russell B. Miller and Mrs, 
Cheney, both of whom are also nominated 
by the Republicans. 





Of the women in the field, Mrs. Cheney 
and Mrs. Cabot are the only ones who 
have any chance of election, They would 
make good members, and everybody who 
realizes the importance of having a larger 
representation of women on the board 
should vote for them. 


Satie’ 





Many women this year are much per- 
plexed how to vote. Our counsel would 
be: pick out the best eight candidates 
who have any chance of election, i.e., who 
are on the ticket of either of the great 
parties. If you cannot find among the 
nominees of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats put together eight persons for whom 
you can conscientiously vote, and if you 


XUM 





therefore have to give your vote in part to 
candidates who cannot be elected, give it 
to the women. 





It has been objected to Mrs. Cabot 
that she does not believe in woman 
suffrage, but this is unimportant in a 
candidate for the school board, since the 
school board has no power to grant or 
withold suffrage. Doubtless some or all 
of the Socialist women would also make 
good members; and their Socialist opin 
ions need not trouble non-Socialists, any 
more than Mrs. Cabot’s opinions on suf- 
frage need trouble us. The school board 
does not pass upon Socialism. A large 
vote for the women candidates, even 
though it cannot elect them, will encour- 
age the great parties to nominate women 
another time. These are the views of the 
junior editor. The senior editor is out of 
town, 

—_ 


THE MARY LOWELL STONE HOME ECO- 
NOMICS EXHIBIT. 


Notice has been received from St. Louis 
that the jury of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition has awarded the grand prize 
to the Mary Lowell Stone Home Econom- 
ics Exhibit for its excellence. 

The exhibit had its origin in a collec- 
tion of ‘‘Contributions of College Women 
to Home Economics” shown by the Bos- 
ton Branch of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumn@ in Boston, in March, 1902. 
Through the interest of a friend it was 
enlarged as a memorial to that most able 
woman, Miss Mary Lowell Stone, and, 
after exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair in 
Boston, October, 1902, it was made a spe- 
cial feature at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnez in 
Washington. There it attracted much 
attention, many scientific men expressing 
great approval. This memorial has since 
been much further enlarged, and shown in 
many Cities. 

The aim of this exhibit is to show how 
science can be applied to daily living in 
order to raise the standard of health, to 
lessen drudgery, and to secure the great- 
est satisfaction forthe time, money and 
effort expended in housekeeping. Hence 
practical illustrations are given of certain 
facts concerning house construction, fur- 
nishings, food, clothing and management 
in the household. 


— — 2 —-— 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


A report published in the Pennsylvania 
Medical Journal of the examinations held 
by the State authorities of graduates of 
medical colleges who desired licenses to 
practice, shows that at the June session 
of the examiners the honors were carried 
off by Miss Martha Tracy, daughter of J. 
Evarts Tracy, the well-known lawyer of 
New York City. Thirty-eight colleges 
were represented in the examinations, 
among them colleges in Canada and Italy. 
In all there were 378 candidates. The 
highest average was obtained by Dr. 
Tracy, with a mark of 91.07. Dr. Tracy 
is a graduate of the Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. Thirteen candi- 
dates represented that institution, and 
among them there were no failures. The 
average mark of the candidates from this 
women’s institution was 83.56, compared 
with averages of 80.39 from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the next highest. 
The board of examiners lay special stress 
on the point that the examinations are 
impartial, with no chance of favoritism. 
Of the 378 candidates entered for the ex- 
amination, two failed to appear, one pre- 
pared his papers in Latin and was ruled 
out, one withdrew, one was expelled, and 
72 failed to pass. Dr. Tracy’s mark was 
so exceptionally high that the examiners 
called attention to it by a special note. 


Rush Medical College, Medical Depart- 
ment of Chicago University, has fourteen 
women on its teaching force, as assistants 
in clinical and college work, and three 
others as extramural assistants and in- 
structors, saysthe Woman's Medical Jour- 
nal, For the year 1904-1905 there were 
eighteen women matriculants, before the 
opening of the fall quarter. Elizabeth 
Towle, A. B., has been appointed a Fel- 
low in Physiology. 





Dr. Leora Johnson, Iowa City, Iowa, 
has recently been appointed anesthetist 
to the University Hospital of the College 
of Homeopathic Medicine. She has a 
record of nearly 2,000 cases of anesthesia 
without an accident. She has spent con- 
siderable time in post graduate work in 
London (University School of Medicine 





for Women) and in London hospitals. 





MADAME BRESHKOFSKAYA. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Mrs. John D. Sherman, recording secre- 
tary of the General Federation, has been 
offered the position of instructor of par- 
liamentary law in the John Marshall Law 
School, a position heretofore held by men 
of national reputation. Mrs. Sherman is 
the author of a book on parliamentary 
law which is now in its fourth edition. 


Mrs. John F,. Lewis of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who conducts parliamentary classes in the 
various clubs, recently gave a lecture be- 
fore an audience composed of half a hun 
dred students of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, and Dr. Stuart, the president. 








The new president of the Nebraska Fed- 
eration, Mrs. H. M. Bushnell of Lincoln, 
has been active in club work for about 
ten years. She was prominent in organ- 
izing a recent very successful series of 
patrons’ meetings held in different school 
buildings in Lincoln to promote coépera- 
tion between parents and teachers, and 
also in the establishment of the noon-day 
lunch started and carried on by the Lin- 
coln Woman's Club in the high school. 
This lunch system has been a model 
which clubs and other organizations all 
over the United States have followed. 
Mrs. Bushnell was also a charter member 
and active worker in the City Improve- 
ment organization of Lincoln, which has 
accomplished much. She is a member of 
the Legislative Committee having in 
charge the work for a juvenile court 
and probation system in Nebraska. In 
recognition of her ability and her experi- 
ence in such work, Governor Mickey ap- 
pointed her one of the State delegates to 
the last National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


The education committee of the New 
Hampshire Federation has requested ev- 
ery club to set aside one day as Education 
Day, and on that occasion to collect a 
sum of money to further educational 
work. The education committee means 
to use the money received from the clubs 
in helping worthy girls to a higher educa- 
tion, the only stipulation being that each 
student thus assisted shall agree to teach 
in any rural district in New Hampshire to 
which she may be sent, for a term of years 
equal to that for which she accepts assist- 
ance from the Federation. The New 
Hampshire College, the only one in the 
State that admits girls, bas granted five 
annual scholarships to the State Federa- 
tion. The Federation hopes to raise a 
fund sufficient to pay the board and ex- 
penses of the girls to whom these scholar- 
ships may be awarded. F.M. A, 





AN HEROIC RUSSIAN WOMAN. 


BY KELLOGG DURLAND, 
Assistant Headworker in the University Settle- 
ment, New York. 





A woman revolutionist, of noble birth 
and nobler spirit, her hair whitened by a 
quarter of a century spent in exile in the 
mines of Kara and the wastes of Siberia, 
has come to America fora brief period of 
complete liberty before returning to the 
perilous mission of her life in Russia. 

Years ago George Kennan went out of 
his way to see Madame Breshkofskaya in 
Siberia. He spent a day with her, talked 
with her, and left her in wretchedness 
and obscurity, seemingly dead to the 
world forever. Afterwards he told the 
story of how he had found her in the mis- 
erable little Buriat village of Selenginsk, 
how he felt the warmth of her great, 
white soul, and journeyed back to the 
civilized world glad to have seen her, re- 
freshed, uplifted, strengthened by her in- 
spiring life. Mr. Kennan found her a 
woman in the prime of life, ‘‘with a 
strong, intelligent, but not handsome face, 
a frank, unreserved manner, and sympa- 
thjes that seemed to be warm, impulsive, 
and generous. Her face bore traces of 
much suffering, and her thick, dark, 
wavy hair, which had been cut short in 
prison at the mines, was streaked here 
and there with gray; but neither hardship 
nor exile nor penal servitude had been 
able to break her brave, finely-tempered 
spirit, or to shake her convictions ot hon- 
orand duty. She was a woman of much 
cultivation, having been educated first in 
the women’s schools of her own country, 
and then at Zurich in Switzerland. She 
spoke French, German, and English, was 
a fine musician, and impressed me as be- 
ing in every way an attractive and inter- 
esting woman. She bad been twice sent 
to the mines of Kara, and after serving 
out her second penal term had again been 
sent as a forced colonist to this wretched, 
God-forsaken Buriat settlement of Selen- 
ginsk, where she was under the direct su- 
pervision and control of a local chief of 
police. There was not another educated 
woman within a hundred miles in any 
direction; she received from the govern- 
ment an allowance of a dollar and a quar- 
ter a week for her support; ber corre- 
spondence was under police control; she 
was separated for life from her family and 
her friends; and she had, it seemed to me, 
absolutely nothing to look forward to ex- 
cept a few years, more or less, of hardship 
and privation, and at last burial in a Jone- 
ly graveyard beside the Selenga River, 

(Continued on Page 390.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 

| Mrs. Tuomas F, Ryan, the wife of the 
| head of the Seaboard Air Line, is to en- 
dow five hospitals in as many cities along 


its route. 


| 
| 
| Miss Rose HARRIEr Pastor, to whsoe 
| work on the Jewish Daily News we re- 
| ferred last week, writes us that she did 
not have charge of the whole Daily News 
| during the editor’s vacation last summer, 
but only of its English page. 
Mrs. JE8sie BRADFOOT, maid for many 
years in the home of Thomas Carlvle, died 
| in Scotland the other day, aged seventy- 
one. She always denied the unhappiness 
of Carlyle’s married life, and declared 
that he was the easiest man in the world 
to serve. 


| Mrs. JOHANNA Woop, the mother of 
twelve children, was elected constable at 
Hugo, Col., by the votes of both parties. 
No one would run againsther. A woman 
who can keep aidozen American boys and 
girls in order is capable of.making an effi- 
cient constable, 


MARGARET DELAND writes in Harper's 
Bazaar for December: ‘When we look 
seriously at the flippant degradation of 
Christmas which has suddenly become so 
marked, and at the spiritual decadence 
which accompanies it, we shall probably, 
most of us, say that it is time to calla 
halt. This miserableand foolish business 
of giving because we have received, en- 
couraged as it is by shopkeepers, fed by 
our own mean ambition and vanity, nour- 
ished by a paltry unwillingness to ‘be un- 
der obligations,’ and by the mere fashion 
of the period which decrees Christmas ex- 
cesses,—this silly and fatiguing custom 
has got to stop;—and women are the folk 
to stopit! Here is a reform fresh to our 
hands. Here is a work waiting for us,”’ 


SIGNORINA Rosa, one of the Pope’s 
three sisters, is a woman of great tact. 
The Pontiff comes of a family of poor 
peasants, and none of the sisters know 
how to read. The sisters were lately in- 
troduced toa lady who begged them to 
write their names in her autograph album, 
There was an awkward pause, and then 
the eldest, with simple dignity, said: ‘We 
none of us know how to read,’ and add- 
ed with a note of bitterness in her voice, 
“TI thought all the world knew that.’’ The 
autograph-hunter found nothing to say, 
seeing which the Signorina Rosa said, 
gently: ‘‘Dear Signora, I am sorry for your 
disappointment; but I will try to procure 
for you something much more precious, 
the autograph of my brother, the Pope.” 


Mrs. MARY KENNEY O’SULLIVAN, of 
Boston, representing the Women’s Trade 
Union League, was the first woman dele- 
gate who addressed the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its recent annual conven- 
tion in San Francisco. She appealed for 
aid for the Fall River strikers, declaring 
that their condition was quite as bad as 
that of the miners during the anthracite 
coal strike. She said that 25,000 men, 
women and children were now living on 
one meal a day, on soup given out by the 
public, ‘I saw myself 1,400 children fed 
each day, one meal a day,”’ she said. The 
San Francisco papers report tbat her 
speech drew tears from hundreds of men, 
and was received with thunders of ap- 
plause, in which even the galleries joined. 
The American Federation of Labor voted 
to assess each of its members one cent a 
week for three weeks, making an aggre- 
gate of $75,000 for the Fall River sufferers. 


Tue PRINCESS CHEREF ZADI, the Sul- 
tan’s niece, who escaped last May from 
the Stamboul harem, has told the London 
Daily News bow she got away. She es- 
caped in the clothes of a sewing woman, 
who had procured a passport forher, She 
went straight to a French steamer about 
to start for Marseilies, told the captain all 
and begged his protection. He assured 
her that he would care for her, and 
though she had a terrible fright at Smyrna 
for fear the Turkish police should search 
the vessel, she got safely away, and mar- 
ried Prince Ourousoff in London in July. 
Her first act on reaching sakety was to 
put on European dress. Like other ac- 
complished Turkish ladies, she speaks 
French fluently, and while in the harem 
wholly unfitted herself for its restraints 
by reading foreign books. European liter- 
ature, and the acquaintance of free wom- 
en, were subversive of Turkish ideas. She 
was at last accounts about to visit Ameri- 
ca, particularly the city of St. Lonis. 
What a joy the great fair must be to a 
sprightly young woman who had never 
been outside a harem until last May! 
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Vital Issues. 





Epirep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
[Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 








TO MY READERS IN ESPECIAL. 





As this year’s experiment draws to a 
close, it seems fair to preface that close 
with a word of explanation. 

Many readers of the WoMAN's JOURNAL 
do not yet understand—and some seem 
persistently to disbelieve—that its writers 
give their work. 

The clerical and office part has to be 
paid for, of course, not sufficient people 
of independent means or other sources of 
income being forthcoming to do that 
work, 

Some, again, not readers of the Jour- 
NAL—if they were, they would perhaps 
have more sense—even believe that this 
paper is a source of income to its owners, 
who have made it a high-priced paper for 
their own advantage. 

If these ignorant persons would inform 
themselves as to the cost of type-setting 
and printing, if they would simply inquire 
the price of other weeklies, as Collier's at 
25.20, others at $4, some less well printed 
at $3, they would see that the JoURNAL’s 
price, $2.50, has been low to the verge of 
charity, and that its ‘new subscriber’’ 
offer of $1.50, for the first year on trial, 
has been a gift to widen the subscription 
list. 

Cheap papers with ‘‘patent inside,”’ 
stereotyped plates of poor stuff bought by 
the yard, and with inferior paper and 
workmanship, may be offered for Jess; 
but no such weekly as this is. 

The “dollar monthlies” are what mis- 
lead the public mind; but they are, first, 
monthlies; second, popular; and third, 
they are supported by advertisements; the 
subscription list is merely useful as bait 
for advertisers. To quote Collier's again, 
it is ten cents a week whether you buy it 
weekly or by the year. Yet they are 
offering this year a fine set of Poe’s com- 
plete works, and a reduction for cash pay- 
ment in advance, 

‘What is there in it for you?’’ asks the 
intending subscriber. And the agent en- 
lightens his ignorance to the effect that if 
they can show a greatly enlarged paid 
subscription list, they can get more adver- 
tising and raise the price of what they 
have. But this method does not apply to 
a “reform paper.’’ 

The woman’s movement is not yet suf 
ficiently ‘‘popular’’—or those who con- 
sider it important are not yet sufficiently 
interested, or sufticiently beyond poverty 
—to have its organ attract advertisers. A 
paper with a special purpose, like this 
one, must always depend for its support 
on those interested in that purpose, and 
interested also in the best method of ad- 
vancing it. 

Any great world-movement of to-day is 
dumb and helpless without an “‘organ’’— 
a voice. The woman’s movement, includ- 
ing the demand for suffrage, is as impor- 
tant as any step ever made in human 
progress. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL is the most 
representative organ of that movement in 
America, and I know of none better any- 
where. 

It has a world-circulation, exchanging 
with similar papers wherever there are 
such, and with all manner of other pro- 
gressive periodicals besides, as well as 
many not particularly progressive. 

It represents not only the suffrage ques- 
tion, but all the lines of advance for wom- 
en, educational, industrial and other. Not 
only that, but it has space and enthusiasm 
for other world-movements, recognizing 
that none can work alone, and that all to- 
gether constitute the vanguard of the age. 

Allof this work it could do more and bet- 
ter if it were supported by a large as well 
as an intelligent and appreciative mass 
of readers, and if the volume of readers 
increased sufliciently there would follow 
enough advertising to enable the manage. 
ment to engage its writers on fair terms. 
At present the work done on this paper 
represents the constant bestowal of unpaid 
labor, for the good of the cause, 

It is quite right that those who care 
enough for these great upward steps of 
the world, those who through all history 
have led and pushed and dragged and 
driven the reluctant mind of the masses, 

hould give their work freely. They are 
fortunate to get off with that! In earlier 
times they were promptly killed, or con- 
tinuously persecuted at the best. But to- 
day, when the public mind is so far en- 
lightened, when we move, not so much by 
the frenzied strain of heroic martyrdom 
as by the largeand growing force of many 
people together, so rational and beneficent 
a movement as that represented by this 
paper should have a very solid back- 
ground of support, 

Suppose now there are in our country, 
among its seventy millions, reducing that 
to its two-fifths of aduits, twenty-eight 





millions; reducing that by standards of 
education and progress,—say ten million 
intelligent readers. Divide those by half 
to get the women(though men have a 
deep interest in the question, too), we 
have five million. Reducing that by in- 
comes above a thousand dollars, call it 
one million, One million intelligent, pro- 
gressive women readers with over a thou. 
sand dollars a year. 

Now if one tenth of these, one hundred 
thousand women, care enough for the ad- 
vance of humanity to be interested in one 
of its important aids to the extent of five 
cents a week—that would mean by the 
year $2.60 from each; in total, at the 
JOURNAL’s price of $2.50 a year $250,000. 
That would enable this paper to engage 
the best writers from every land, to have 
working agencies everywhere to keep it 
in touch with every step of advance along 
its many lines, to give to its readers a 
clear, full, carefully-arranged record of 


the progress of women in every country, | 


and the progress of every allied movement 
in politics, education, industry, science, 
art. It is hard to find one step of the 
world which does not connect with all 
the others. 

Such a paper could afford to carry also 
a body of literature of the highest quality, 
which should attract and amuse, and 
carry on the good work in wider and 
subtler channels than any mere record or 
exhortation. 

The world should have such a paper. 
To my mind it should be illustrated, full 
of attractions, alive with progress, and 
only a ‘*woman’s magazine’’ in that it 
kept steadily before the reader in special 
departments the position of women as it 
has been, as it is, as it is becoming, and 
what that position means to the world. 

Most of the existing ‘women’s papers”’ 
and magazines of the ‘‘popular’’ kind, of 
the kind that find unlimited half-opened 
minds to nibble them, treat this position 
as stationary. They cater to the primi- 
tive woman, to all her littlenésses and 
prejudices, to her special virtues and her 
special perplexities, Jike the little shops 
that sell slate pencils and cookies to 
school children. They treat things as 
they are, and as they have been, and 
weigh heavily to keep them there. They 
may be harmless, amusing, instructive in 
many ways—there is no reason they should 
not meet existing wants—while they exist; 
but they are not in the same class as a 
publication whose purpose is to seek, to 
build, to smooth, to lighten the upward 
path of half the world—not excluding the 
other half. 

This thing will be done, and done soon, 
Those who can read the signs of the times, 
who watch the rise and fall and swift suc- 
cession of the would-be women’s papers, 
and the change in character even in the 
most reactionary, can see this kind of 
publication shaping itself dimly in the 
minds of the promoters, and failing again 
and again because they have not yet fully 
met the needs of the situation. If the 
WomaAn’s JoUKNAL is one of these, it 
must give way to a successor; but if not, 
if it has been true to the noble purpose of 
its founder, and yet has grown continual- 
ly with the growing movement it repre- 
sents—then it can succeed itself. 

Now this paper has a subscription list 
in many lands. It is long and honorably 
known. It has many friends, both old 
and new. But it has not enough to make 
it even self-supporting, still requiring gra- 
tuitous labor of contributors, and heavy 
sacrifice from its financial backers. Now, 
are these subscribers willing to have this 
paper stop and take their chances of a 
better one? 

Are they willing to support the paper 
as it is? p 

Are they willing to help make it better? 

If the subscription list should increase 
by 3,000, then the paper could go on easi- 
ly as itis. By 6,000, and it could enlarge. 
A substantial gain would mean larger ad 
vertising, larger capital, power to engage 
the best writers and add many attractive 
features. 

My own work closes with the year, be- 
ing a contribution of time and labor equal 
to about three thousand dollars if placed 
in paying magazines at my present 
rates. 

If the JouRNAL goes on and grows as 
it should grow, I should be proud and 
glad to work with it still; but, in my view 
of human labor, it is not legitimate to 
continually give what is not wanted to peo- 
ple who could easily pay for it if they did 
want it. The same work, through other 
channels, reaches a wider audience, and 
does full as much—if not more—good. 

It is the business of the teacher or 
preacher to reach his hearers, to make 
them listen, to rouse and stimulate, in- 
struct and inspire. He is quite justified 
in doing this for nothing and glorying in 
it. Alltrue work is “‘giving”’ in the deep- 
est sense; but if he preaches to empty 
houses, why maintain the fruitless sacri- 
fice? 

Now if throngs of people read this pa- 
per who could not afford to pay for it, 
gladly would every true-hearted worker 








for humanity, in this line, contribute his 
or her share of the good work, But the 
crucial point in this case is that there are 
more than enough earnest women in our 
country, to whom one car fare a week 
would be absolutely imperceptible. The 
difficulty is to reach them. I do not 
mean to reach their homes, but to reach 
their brains! 

There are plenty of good suffragists, 
even, who know this paper, who approve 
of it, who even read it occasionally, but 
to whom it neveroccurs as right that they 
should each and all put up five cents a 
week rather than let half a dozen peo- 
ple put up thousands a year. And these 
same good ladies would be sorry to have 
the JoURNAL discontinued; and would at- 
tribute it, probably, to incapacity in man- 
agement. 

Now for a bit of interpretation on spe- 
cial lines. 

Why is it that out of so many women, 
competent and intelligent, all over the 
country, so few take this five cents’ worth 
of interest in maintaining the best voice 
of the woman’s movement? 

(1) Because ‘‘personally’’ they do not 
care for the paper enough to pay for it. 
They care for the movement, and like to 
see it promoted, but do not want to do 
the promoting, or at least to do it that 
way. 

(2) Because they have never in their 
own minds considered the question as a 
whole; never have seen the invariable need 
of a representative organ for a great ques- 
tion; never have weighed and considered 
the advantages of this special organ, both 
in our country and abroad, and whether, 
apart from personal preference, it is not 
worth supporting as a “campaign docu- 
ment.” This last is the spirit in which 
men pay their contributions to a political 
campaign—not that they care personally 
for its literature, but they have sense 
enough to see the need of it. 

(3) Because five cents is bigger to most 
women than five dollars is to most men, 
Because most women do not own any 
money. They expend the family funds, it 
may be, for the family interests, but as to 
indulging a purely personal choice, acting 
from their qwn private judgment, and in 
a matter so remote as reform literatnre, it 
is quite beyond their range. 

(4) Because the whole foreground of 
most women’s minds is like a country 
store—full and running over with dry 
goods and groceries. If we could look 
into the chart of this dearcommon moth- 
er-brain, we should see it platted out 
something like this: eight-tenths of the 
area, John —the children — the house 
work. Three-twentieths—Heaven. One- 
twentieth —all the rest of the world’s 
affairs. 

lt is this disproportionate space occu- 
pied by our separate affairs that prevents 
our giving any sort of proportionate at- 
tention to the world’s affairs; and we 
think it is right! We honestly believe that 
this is the best way. to take care of the 
world—each one doing it alone, 

Now fancy, in the birth-throes of our 
great Revolutionary War, each man say- 
ing, “If I support my own family there is 
nothing else todo. If I defend my own 
family—at my own door-stone—the coun- 
try will be eafe.”’ 

Fancy, when chattel slavery threatened 
to wreck our young nation irretrievably, 
that men had said: “If I do not keep 
slaves—if my family is free from this evil 
—there is nothing else to do; all will be 
well,”’ 

Or, to take industrial instead of martial 
illustrations, suppose each man said: “If 
I make shoes for my family—build a home 
for them with my own hands, keep sheep 
and raise corn for them—nothing else 
needs to be done. There is no world. 
The family is the world. I will care for 
it, and my whole duty is performed.”’ 

We have remained at this level of ac- 
tion, trusting the whole progress of the 
world to men, and sharing in it as we 
were allowed. Their books, their pic- 
tures, their newspapers, their buildings, 
their great businesses, their peace and 
their wars, we have profited and suffered 
by, but done little to assist. 

Surely we do not expect them to sup- 
port a woman’s paper? Surely the wom- 
en must be the first to recognize the 
world-value, the world duty, the world- 
honor, of the greatest movement in all 
history—the advance of women to full 
and equal civilization? 

Unfortunately, the men havea far wider 
field of thought and action. They, in 
business and in politics, are used to 
handling large questions, common inter- 
ests. They can far better grasp the im- 
mense content of this woman question. 
And it would be asking superhuman in- 
telligence of the average man to see, as 
indeed many great men have seen, that 
this growth of women means the growth 
of the whole world. So the average man 
sees, but only enough to disapprove, and 
the specially intelligent woman sees, in- 
deed, but as a small, dim, distant thing. 
She does not see clearly, her vision being 
obscured by the looming bulk of the five- 





cent piece and the opacity of the kitchen 
door. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








TO SAVE THE BIG TREES. 


The saving of the wonderful forests of 
California,or at least of so many samples of 
them as to preserve for future generations 
some image of what they were, evidently 
will be due to the women of the State, if 
it be ever accomplished, says the Spring- 
field Republican. The vigorous campaign 
undertaken by the California clubwomen 
for the preservation of the Calaveras grove 
is but one of several such movements. 
The latest project differs somewhat from 
the rest in being an outgrowth of the 
study of forestry for years carried on by 
the California Club of San Francisco, 
from an educational standpoint; it is the 
purchase of Redwood canyon in the Miil 
Valley region. It is interesting to learn 
that forestry is one of the principal causes 
which enlists the State Federation of 
clubs. 





“A QUEER COMBINATION.” 

Under this heading, the Christian En- 
deavor World quotes the objectionable 
clause of the Statehood bill, and adds: 
“What a combination! Those that may 
be forbidden the ballot are minors, crimi- 
nals, lunatics, imbeciles, and — women! 
When we think what woman has done as 
a bome-builder, a teacher, and an uphold- 
er of law and order and morality in the 
new West, it seems little short of an in- 
justice and a shame that she should be 
thus discriminated against. The word 
‘sex’ should be eliminated from that list. 
It is no wonder that the women of the 
nation protest against it... . Even those 


ment of women will not want to see our 
wives, daughters, mothers, and sisters 
classed by our national law-makers with 
criminals and incompetents, Let the men 
of the land join their protest with the 
women’s against such a piece of barbar- 
ism, by petitioning Representatives and 
Senators not to pass the bill as it now 
stands.”’ 





“STEALING A SERVANT.” 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It may seem rather late to reply to an 
article printed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
of July 23. But the subject is not one of 
temporary interest; and I was in Europe 
for several months, during .the summer 
and autumn, and only noticed the article 
when looking over a pile of mail-matter 
which had accumulated during my ab- 
sence. 

The article I mean is called, ‘‘Stealing a 
Servant.’ 

There is almost always a kernel of 
truth in such a statement; and in this 
case the kernel seems to be that aa em- 
ployer ought to bear in mind the best in- 
terest of the employed, and not expect 
that it should be subservient to her own, 
even when the carrying out of this princi- 
ple may cause her some inconvenience, 
But in the article named there is an exag- 
geration and over-statement, which seems 
to call upon some one to give the other 
side. 

If I understand the writer, she thinks 
that the relation of household domestic 
and employer is purely a business one, 
and may be dissolved at any moment 
when a more favorable arrangement can 
be made, by either party. It is true she 
argues only on the side of the domestic; 
but that position on the part of a servant 
implies the same right on the part of the 
mistress. For we cannot lay down a law 
that shall be always ‘‘Heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.’’ Would not therefore the ap- 
plication of this principle work to the in- 
jury of the domestic, in the long run, 
more than to that of the employer? 

One or two illustrations, drawn from 
actual life, will perhaps explain the point 
better than argument. 

I had a friend who was obliged to em- 
ploy a wet-nurse for her infant. The 
nurse was a@ woman of intemperate habits, 
which, of course, had not been known by 
the mother. The woman while in a fit of 
intoxication locked herself up in the nur- 
sery, with the baby. It was some time 
before the door could be forced open, and 
then the nurse was found with a lighted 
candle ip one hand, and the child on her 
other arm, helpless, and staggering about 
the room. Now, according to the writer 
of the article, all that was required of her 
mistress was to pay her a week’s wages, 
and send her out of the house, But this 
was far from the mind of the employer. 
She said: ‘‘I stayed with her myself, be- 


cause my other maids were young girls’’’ 


(she was young herself), “and I did not 
like to ask them to take care of her. The 
next day, when she had recovered, I told 
her that I could not keep her in my fam- 
ily. But I found her a good place to 
board, and kept her supplied with needle- 
work until she should have time to find 
some permanent employment. Hearing 
that another family had engaged her as 
wet-nurse, I went to see them and told 
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them of her failing; but they said their 
house was small, and they could watch 
her all the time; so my responsibility 
ended.”’ 

I venture to believe that this lady took 
the right course; and that it is better to 
feel that the business relation does not 
dissolve the tie-of human brotherhood, 
but that we owe each other something ag 
human beings, as members of one family, 
as Christians. 

If it be said, “Very few mistresses 
would have behaved with the forbearance 
that this one showed,’ I own it. “But we 
are now considering what is desirable, 
what is the true spirit, what we should 
aim at. Grant that mistresses like this 
are few; they will be fewer when the 
principle laid down in the article prevails, 

Here is an experience of a different sort: 
I had another friend; the most scrupu- 
lously considerate, unselfish, and forbear. 
ing of mistresses. She had two young 
children, one four years old, the other 


eighteen months younger. Her own 


| health was frail, and her children some- 


what delicate. Her mother, who lived 
with her, became ill. It was before the 
days of trained nurses, and for months 
the devoted daughter had almost al! the 
care of her sick and (as it proved) dying 
mother, scarcely ever léaving her, night 
or day. What added to the burden was 
that the disease was a very painful one, 
There was one alleviation; she had a good 
nursery-maid, so that anxiety about her 
children was not added to the other trials, 
A few weeks before the death of the 
mother, a gentleman who bad known the 
nursery-maid before, came to the house 
and, without seeing the employer, offered 
the nursery-maid very high wages (he was 


| avery rich man) and other induce 
that do not yet believe in the enfranchise- | 4 — 


too attractive to resist. The woman ac- 
cepted his offer, and left her mistress with 
a double burden of care and anxiety, when 
already she was scarcely able to endure 
the strain already borne by body, mind, 
and heart. 

She herself happened to be one of those 
scrupulously honorable persons who would 
never engage a domestic if she thought 
there was any cause to suppose that the 
former employer might feel herself un- 
fairly treated. She said: ‘If Mr. 
had spoken to me, I would have told him 
how I was situated, and asked him to 
wait a little while until I*could better 
spare But it does not seem right 
to come into my house and outbid me,” 

Yet this transaction was defended on 
the very ground taken by the writer of 
the JOURNAL article—that the relation 
between servant and mistress is purely a 
business one, and may be dissolved at any 
moment. I may add that the foundations 
of ill-health were laid at this time that 
lasted a lifetime, and made that life short- 
er than it needed or ought to have been, 

I venture to differ strongly from the 
principle laid down. Indeed, I should be 
sorry to feel that any one who served me 
had no other interest than a business one; 
and, conversely, that my interest in her 
ended with the payment of her wages. 
This feeling is recognized, I think, by our 
always thanking a domestic for any little 
service, notwithstanding the fact that we 
pay her wages also. And few employers 
would wish to be served by those who 
have no feeling of good-will and personal 
interest in an employer, but look on her 
only as the person who pays them their 
wages. L. F.C. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


LACE, ITS ORIGIN AND History. By 
Samuel L, Goldenberg. New York: 
Brentano’s. This handsome volume is 
designed to present to dealers in laces a 
compendium that many serve as a prac- 
tical guide. 


The history of lace goes back for four 
centuries, and is interwoven with life’s 
tragedies and comedies. It is associated 
with chilets on mountain summits, little 
cottages in the villages of the Appennines, 
sequestered convents in provincial France, 
with Irish peasantry, with Flanders, Italy, 
Greece, Spain, Sicily and Arabia, Scarcely 
had lace been invented before it assumed 
forms of exquisite beauty and almost 
priceless value. 

One of the attractions of this unique 
and instructive treatise is its lovely repro- 
ductions of the various styles of lace that 
have competed for public favor. Rare 
laces of beautiful patterns have command- 
ed fabulous prices and have been preserved 
for centuries, Artistic illustrations enable 
the reader to appreciate the meaning of 
words descriptive of these different varie- 
ties, such as Flemish Point, Point de 
Venise, Duchesse, Gaze, Carrick - ma- 
Cross, Irish, Valenciennes, Honiton, Flor- 
entine, Appliqué, Chantilly, Spanish, 
Crochet, Marquise, Angleterre, Torchon, 
Mechlin, Paris, Arabian, Alencon, Cluny, 
Bruges, Renaissance, Maltese, Guipure, 
These are but a few of the long list of ex- 
quisite fabrics, which even include laces 
made in the Orient and by the natives of 
Paraguay, Equador and Peru. The pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and taste displayed in 
the production of so many exquisite de- 
signs make us aware of countless human 
lives spent in this department of orna- 
mental art. Women will prize this book 
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for its beauty, students of art for its wide 
range of information. 

The frontispiece is an interesting por- 
trait of Barbara Uttmanon, of Belgium, the 
inventor of lace made by the use of pillow 
and bobbins, in 1561. Of late years ma- 
chine-made lace has become from its 
cheapness the lace of commerce; but no 
machinery can reproduce the beauty of 
the hand-made laces which reflect the 
very soul of the worker. H, B. B. 


MINE AND THINE. By Florence Earle 
Coates. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. Price, $1.25 
net. 

This dainty little volume contains about 
eighty short poems of unusual merit, on a 
variety of topics inspired by the occasion. 
They are dedicated to Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, as a former volume was in- 
scribed to the memory of Matthew Arnold. 

Where all are so sweet and simple, we 
will select, almost at random, one or two. 
For instance: 

A LITTLE MINISTER. 


Far up the crag, ’twixt sea and sky, 
Where winds tempestuous, blowing by, 
Leave giant boulders swept and bare, 
W here fre quent lightnings fitful flare, 
And petrels sound their stormy cry,— 
I found a bluebell, sweet and shy, 
Lifting its head complacently, 
As guarded by the tenderest care— 

Far up the crag. 
And often now, when fear draws nigh, 
In thought I stand ’twixt sea and sky, 
And as of old, in my despair, 
I bless the power that set it there— 
That tiny thing with courage high, 

Far up the crag. 
Or this on 

THE BURIAL OF ROBERT STEVENSON AT SAMOA. 


Where shall we lay you down to rest? 
Where will you sleep the very best? 
Mirthful and tender, dear and true— 
Woere shall we find a grave for you? 


They thought of a spirit as brave as light, 
And they bore him up to a lonely height, 
And they laid him there, where he loved to 


be, 
On a mountain gazing o’er the sea! 


They thonght ofa soul aflood with song, 
And they buried him where the summer long 
Myriad birds his requiem sing, 

And the echoivg woods around him ring! 


They thought of a love that life redeems, 

Of a heart the home of perfect dreams, 

And they left him there, where the worlds 
aspire— 

In the sunrise glow and the sunset fire. 


Or this on 
CIVILIZATION. 


Old as the race of man, 
Young as the child new-born, 
From gioom Plutonian 
[ mount to paths of morn; 
And as [ move o’er vale and hill, 
Before me flies the night, 
For on into the darkness still 
I bear my light. 


The desert stayed me long 
Its fancied worth to tell; 
The savage, subtle and strong 
Opposed ine, and he fell: 
But the savage learned from conflict past 
To battle and succeed, 
And the foolish desert came at last 
To bloom indeed. 


I halt not for the maimed, 
I wait not for the blind; 
My foot is never lamed, 
W hoe’er may lag behind: 
I hasten on, like the wind of God, 
To the conquest He ordains: 
Parting the human from the clod, 
Undoing chains. 


The thing that hindereth 
My progress as I pass 
Is withered by my breath 
Like parchtd summer grass. 
I hasten on, like the wind of God, 
That must unfettered blow, 
Wooing the blossom from the sod 
Where’er [ go. 


I taught the Hindoo throng 
To worship; [ awoke 
The Pyrrhic phalanx strong, 
To break the Persian yoke: 
I set great Pharoah’s captives free, 
The Tarquin’s pride down-hurled, 
And in a child of Galilee 
O’ercame the world! 
H. B. B. 


Onr’s SELF I SING, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By Elizabeth Porter Gould. Boston: 
Richard G, Badger. 1904. 

These poems, on a variety of topics, are 
of singularly uniform merit. That fact 
makes selection difficult. Perhaps the 
following will be fairly illustrative of 
them: 

MIDDLE AGE. 


Iam marching along full of work and of plan 
To alleviate wrong, 
With a heart fuil of love both to God and to 


man, 
And an arm free and strong 
Oh, there’s naught but mid-life 
To make sure without strife 
The beauty of progress through action and 
song! 
OLD AGE. 


I am living along, sitting down by the way. 
My work is all done. 

I have fought the good fight, known the full 

of each day, 

And true victory won. 

Oh, there’s naught like old age 

To declare with the sage, 
Life’s ending on earth is but heaven begun. 


THE WEIRD FOG-BELL. 


The solemn knell of the weird fog-bell 
Sounding clearon the air, now far, now near, 
Hath a music’s spell, as it rings and sings, 
‘*‘Beware—take care,— 
Take care—beware!”’ 
It voices the depth of old Neptune’s soul, 
As over his face the mist-veils roll, 
“Take care—beware,— 
Beware—take care ;" 

And strengthens our faith in a hidden power 
As it sings ‘All's well’’ in the clouded hour, 
‘*all’s well on the ocean’s swell, 

All’s well—all’s well.” 
H. B. B. 


Henry IV. Part 1. The Arden Shake- 
speare. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1904, Price, 25 cents. 


_In his treatment of Shakespeare’s ver- 
Sion the editor, Frederic W. Moorman, 





B. A., Ph.D., closely follows the plan of 
Prof. Herford as given in his ‘Outline of 
Sbhakespeare’s Prosody.’’ The merits of 
this play areso great that it went through 
five editions before the death of its au- 
thor. Its success was largely due to the 
public appreciation of the great comic 
character of Falstaff. The sources from 
which Shakespeare drew the characters 
and incidents were: 1, Holinshed’s Chron- 
icles of England, Scotland and Ireland; 2, 
a play by an unknown author, entitled 
The Famous Victories of Henry V. We 
are glad that Sbakespeare’s historic 
dramas as school-books are being used, 
for no better literature can be placed 
in the bands of the boys and girls of the 
twentieth century. H. B. B. 


INTOXICANTS AND OPIUM IN ALL LANDS 
AND Times. By Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
F, Crafts and Misses Mary and Margaret 
W. Leitch. Sixth Edition. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The International Reform 
Bureau. 1904, Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 


This isa Twentieth Century Survey of 
the curse of intemperance based upon the 
testimony of one hundred travellers and 
missionaries. Its aim is to preach a crv- 
sade against the white man’s introduction 
of rum and opium among the colored 
races. The extent of the ruin and misery 
inflicted by the avarice and greed of so- 
called Christian and civilized nations upon 
the helpless inhabitants of Asia, Africa, 
and other barbarous countries is not gen- 
erally understood. If it were fully known, 
steps would be taken to protect the world 
from the horrible outrage which is being 
perpetuated, and for which Great Britain 
and the United States are chiefly respon- 
sible. This compilation of facts should 
be widely circulated. H. B. B. 


New TABLES OF STONE AND OTHER Es- 
sAys. By Henry M. Simmons. Boston: 
James H. West & Co. 1904. Price, $1.50. 


These fifteen discourses are full of orig- 
inal thought and apt illustration, They 
are on various themes, but the themes are 
only necklaces, on which are strung wise 
and witty gems of thought and feeling. 
In these days of trite sermonizing and 
commonplace rhetoric, it is refreshing to 
read what resembles animated conversa- 
tion full of intellectual vigor. Such a 
book is rare and precious, It is practical, 
clear-sighted, and inspiring. H. B. B, 


MORNING THOUGHTS TO CLEAR THE DAY, 
Selected and arranged by Maria H. Le 
Row. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1204. 


If ‘‘a man is known by the company he 
keeps,’’ he may well feel ennobled by the 
society of so many wise and earnest writ- 
ers as are here brought together. Two 
hundred and fifty brief utterances of men 
and women of genius are made accessible 
by an excellent index. The reader finds 
himself the centre of a galaxy of intel- 
lectual luminaries, and is conscious of a 
spiritual exaltation. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mrs, Helen P. Jenkins sends to the De- 
troit Free Press a spirited protest against 
the Statehood bill. 


Russia has only one school for every 
2,300 inhabitants. Germany has one for 
every 700, England one for every 600, 
France for every 500. 


In memory of General Armstrong, a few 
of the New York friends of the Armstrong 
Association have ordered his portrait-bust 
in bronze from Mrs. E. Cadwalader Guild, 
an American sculptor resident in Berlin, 
to be given to Hampton Institute, 


It is announced that the Cincinnati 
Brewing Co. will discontinue its agencies 
at Marietta, O., because the business in 
that town has ceased to be profitable. 
Marietta has the largest W. C. T. U. in 
the State (the second largest in the coun- 
try), and it makes a specialty of scientific 
temperance instruction. 


In Belgium they have the curious pro- 
vision that an educated man has two 
votes. This plan, however justifiable 
theoretically, is too foreign to our ideals 
to be adopted in this country, but some- 
thing could be said in favor of the con- 
verse, a law inflicting a double penalty on 
an educated man who commits a crime, 
In a case where an ignorant man who has 
offended against public order or decency 
would be sentenced, say, to imprisonment 
fora month and a fine of $50, a college 
man ought to receive two months in jail 
and be made to pay $100.—.V. Y. Independ- 
ent. 


It would have been a sad commentary 
on the intelligence of American woman- 
hood, as it is aserious reflection on the 
mental ability of the statesmen responsi- 
ble for existing conditions, had the 
theatened injustice in the (Statehood) bill 
been permitted to become a reality with- 
out protest on the part of the women. 
While negro disfranchisement is made im- 
possible, women are accorded a lower 
rank in the scale of citizenship, being 
placed on the same level as the insane, 
idiots, criminals and other inferior speci- 
mens of humanity. No one will question 
the soundness of the protest uttered by 
the women of the country against such 
legislation, The wisdom of withholding 
the franchise because of sex is a question 





upon which there exists a marked diversity 





of opinion, although sentiment in favor of 
granting equal rights with the ballot is 
making rapid headway. But whatever 
the feeling in this respect, the insult con- 
veyed by such aclassification is so open, 
whether intentional or not, and the in- 
justice so apparent as to leave no ground 
for argument.— Detroit Free Press. 


It is time for Illinois to amend its mar- 
riage laws. Under an old Illinois statute, 
never repealed, a girl of 14 and a boy of 
17, without the consent of parents, with- 
out a license, and without priest, preach- 
er, or judge, way become husband and 
wife. The law expressly states that such 
children are capable of contracting mar- 
riage; and that (once entered upon) the 
contract is enforceable regardless of such 
preliminaries as the consent of third par- 
ties or the getting of licenses, It also 
transpires that marriages of minors are 
much too common among the mixed na- 
tiovalities which come to us from Europe. 
Lawyers who practice in the divorce 
courts say that matrimonial unhappiness 
is largely caused by these early marriages. 
—Chicago Advance. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PUSS AND THE YOUNG ALLIGATOR. 

A funpy story is told in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals about a cat named Tabby, who showed 
great curiosity, mingled with jealousy, 
when a young alligator was brought into 
the house and installed as another pet. 
Puss acquired the unkind habit of walk- 
ing up to the alligator every time she had 
a chance, and deliberately cuffing him 
with her paw. Then she would retire 
with an air of dignity, as if she thought 
she had done her duty. 

Puss cuffed the alligator once too often, 
however, for the little fellow had evidently 
remembered her former insults, which 
had proved too much for his good nature. 
As Tabby gave him his usual punishment 
one day, the eyes of the alligator flashed 
fire, and just as puss was walking calmly 
away he scrambled after her, seized her 
tail and clung to it vigorously. Greatly 
frightened, the cat madea mad race around 
the room, taking flights over chairs and 
tables, with the alligator clinging desper- 
ately to her tail. When the cat was finally 
released, they were surprised to find the 
alligator was none the worse for his flying 
trip, but with widely distended jaws was 
breathing wild defiance, After that, puss 
treated Mr. Alligator with some show of 
respect, and kept her distance. 





HUMOROUS. 


“*T hear he is a confirmed bibliopbile.’’ 
‘*How awful! I always fancied he was a 
teetotaler.’’—Judge. 


The Empress Dowager of China having 
celebrated her seventieth birthday, the 
Washington Post thinks she will quit act- 
ing like sixty. 


Ted—Ilt’s easier to speak to a man than 
to a woman, 

Ned—I guess you’ve never been in love 
with a girl and tried to screw up courage 
to ask her father’s consent.— Town Topics. 


‘No, Bridget, I will not give you a rec- 
ommendation. It is true you have not 
broken any dishes, but that was merely 
because you were too lazy.’’— Chicago 
American. 


‘*As Shakespeare says,’’ remarked Cas- 
sidy, who was fond of airing his ‘tbook- 
larnin’’’ occasiovally,‘*what’s in a name?”’ 

*Well,’’ replied Casey, ‘‘call me wan 
that Oi don’t loike, an’ Oi’ll show ye,’’— 
Philadelphia Press, 


**You don’t belong to one of the oldest 
families, do you?”’’ said the supercilious 
woman. ‘‘No,’’ answered Mrs, Cumrox; 
“but after we get the girls married we 
expect to have several of the oldest fami- 
lies belonging to us.”.— Washington Star. 


Magistrate—It’s strange that you should 
beg me to let your husband off after his 
giving you that black eye. 

Mrs. Clancey (softening)—But Oi’m not 
sure twas him done it. 

Magistrate—You’re not? 

Mrs.Clancey—No. Shure, me back wuz 
turned at the toime.—Philadelphia Press. 


The throat specialist exhibited his laryn- 
goscope to a nervous patient and re- 
marked: ‘‘You would be surprised to 
know how far down we can see with this 
instrument.”’ 

And then, as he was about to place the 
laryngoscope in her throat, she apolo- 
gized for having a hole in her stocking.— 
New York Press. 


The Rock Island depot master at Tope- 
ka is a roaring Democrat—about the only 
one connected with that road’s service at 
the Kansas capital. The day after the 
election one of the conductors dropped off 
his train at the depot and said: ‘Hello, 
Jim! You voted for Roosevelt yesterday, 
didn’t you?’’ “Not by a blankety blank 
sight!’ said Jim, with bristling indigna- 
tion. ‘*Well, somebody did,’’ said the 
conductor, as he swung on the train; “I 
thought maybe it was you.’’—Kansas City 
Journal. 








WANTED—WOMAN PHYSICIAN for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references. Address “Physician,,”’ 917 Hennen 





Building, New Orleans, La. 





NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 
now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintenden3 
of Public Instruction for Colorado. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Public Duties and 
Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100. 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents. 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,” 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100. | 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WomANn’s JouR 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 


oe 


MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


The Century 











There is always one by which 
the rest are measured. In the mag- 
azine world, that one has always 


been and is to-day THe Century. 
Ask writers where their best produc- 


tions are first offered; ask editors 


which magazine they would rather 


conduct; ask public men where arti- 
cles carry most influence; ask artists 


where they would prefer to be 


represented; ask the public what 


magazine is the first choice among 
people of real influence, and the 
answer to each question is the same: 
“THe Century.” Are you going to 


have the best in tgo5? 


The new volume of THE 
CENTURY begins’ with 
November, Yearly sub- 


$4.00 


scription - - - - - = = 


A year’s subscription and 
the twelve numbers of the 
preceding year — complete 
serials, novels, stories, Jack 
London’s **The Sea Wolf,”’ 
Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Youth of 
Washington,’’ etc., etc., — 
back numbers and subscrip- 


tion for coming year - - - $5.00 
THE CENTURY Co. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








EAR FRIENDS, do you love pets? 
want us to come and make you happy and 
serve you op beatiful blotters, 5 for 10c , or 12 for 
20 cts,” We have gone to thousands of homes and 
all are delighted, and many send for more of us. 

Address our guardian, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Do you 


Yonrs in love and service. Six Lirt_e Kits, 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















Mrs. May Wwergee Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
rincipal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women. rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














55th Aunual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Teiephone 445-4 Tremont. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 























CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fiith Ave., New York City. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the Americar Purit 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A.Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other suurce.”’ 





Bonnp VotumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THr PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every, month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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| The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 3, 1904. 











SUBSORIPTION : 
First Year on trial . - $1.50 
Six months - - - : - - 1.25 
Single copies - - - - - 05 
Three months on trial - . . 25 
Clubrate - - - e 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROPOSED IN 
LOUISIANA. 


The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat is one 
of the most ably conducted and influen- 
tial newspapers of the country. Its editor 
is a man of high character and extreme 
conservatism. Hitherto, although it gave 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association full and fair reports of the 
proceedings of the Convention in that 
city, it has strenuously opposed woman 
suffrage. But it has been led to modify 
its opposition by the admirable results of 
the qualified suffrage recently exercised 
by the women property-holders and tax- 
payers of New Orleans. In view of the 
flagrant misgovernment of municipal af- 
fairs, this great newspaper has just de- 
clared itself in favor of extending the 
right to vote in municipal elections to un- 
married property-owning women. We 
commend this significant editorial to the 
consideration of our readers as a cheering 
and significant indication of social prog- 
ress. 

It is contended by many conservative 
opponents of universal suffrage that suf- 
frage should be extended to all persons 
capable of exercising a rational choice in 
regard to principles, measures, and men, 
but to no others, They declare that the 
mere act of putting a piece of printed pa- 
per in a box at the dictation of a party 
boss, or for a consideration of money or 
liquor, is not voting in any true sense, 
They aflirm that grossly ignorant, care- 
less, or corrupt men and women do not 
vote, but are voted by some one else; that 
the real voters in such cases are the party 
managers who marshal and mislead them. 

There is certainly some force in this 
contention. How to establish proper 
qualifications in conferring suffrage is the 
most important political problem of the 
twentieth century. May it not be possi- 
ble that our Southern States, owing to 
their difficult conditions of race and illit- 
eracy, may evolve order out of chaos, and 
become the pioneers in genuine suffrage 
reform? Louisiana has already made a 
new departure by requiring as a condition 
of registration the personal pre-payment 
of a poll-tax for two successive years. 
Why may not such a requirement, impar- 
tially and honestly applied, irrespective 
of sex, become the future basis of a pro- 
gressive democracy? 

One thing is certain—insurmountable 
qualifications of property, nativity, celi- 
bacy, race, sex, or religious opinions are 
wrong in principle and unjust in practice. 
The mere ability to read and write seems 
insufficient. We have that qualification 
here in Boston now, yet two-thirds of our 
legal voters are poll-tax defaulters, and 
two convicts actually serving their time 
in prison have just been elected as Alder- 
man and Representative. 

We congratulate the Times-Democrat on 
its new departure. But let it not advo- 
cate the exclusion of married women. 
Surely the society of a husband should be 
conducive to political intelligence. And 
a home and children would be the strong- 
est possible guarantee of civic responsi- 
bility. Experience has shown that fami- 
lies usually coincide in political opinion, 
and even where this is not the case do- 
mestic harmony is not impaired. As an 
offset to the floating population without 
permanent homes or domestic ties, let 
every family cast two votes. BH. B. B. 


—_—o- — 


DR. BARNARDO AND HOMELESS WAIFS. 

“Dr. Barnardo, the Foster Father of 
Nobody’s Children,”’ is the title of a book 
by Rev. John Herridge Batt, with an 
“Appreciation” by His Grace, the Duke 
of Argyll, just issued by S. W. Partridge 
& Co., London. 

In 1866, Dr. Barnardo, a benevolent 
English medical student, established a 
home for children forsaken by their pa- 
rents and utterly friendless and destitute. 
For twelve years he carried it on without 
committee or council, without president, 
vice-president, or patron. Then, as the 
work grew, he organized an Association 
which has furnished homes for 52,302 
‘‘waif children.”’ The total sum contrib- 
uted in 361g years has been nearly four- 
teen million dollars. The income of the 
society during the single year 1902 was 





nine hundred thousand dollars, and the 
amount of work accomplished is limited 
only by the money at its command. It is 
doubtful whether any one man has ever 
rescued so many young lives from vice 
and misery. 

The first idea of Barnardo’s life-work 
must be traced to little Jim Jarvis. The 
doctor, then a poor medical student in 
the London Hospital in the Whitechapel 
Road, used his Sundays and evenings in 
teaching a few ragged urchins in ao im- 
provised East End schovlroom. This was 
a disused donkey stable, cleaned and 
whitewashed, and provided with a fire. 
It was a welcome refuge to lads accus- 
tomed to the chill and damp of streets 
and alleys and railway arches night and 
day. 

There entered, one stormy and bitter 
night, a little street-boy for shelter and 
warmth. The medical student, tired after 
an evening of teaching his ‘ragged 
school,’’ was about to close the place. 
He told the child he must go home. The 
child asked to be allowed to stay for the 
night by the fire. The student objected. 
“Oh, no; run away home,”’ he said. *‘Got 
no home,”’ said the boy. “Go home to 
your mother, don’t tell me!’’ “Got no 
mother.” “Then go to your father.’’ 
**Got no father.’’ ‘*Who are your friends?”’ 
“Got no friends.’’ ‘*Where do you live?”’ 
‘Don’t live nowhere,”’ said the lonely lad. 
Here for the first time Baruardo learned 
that this was not an exceptional case, but 
one of a large class of street ‘‘waifs,’’ who 
literally lived **nowhere,”’ 

The case proved to be a flash-light 
turped on the black pall of the night that 
hid the perishing children of a negligent 
civilization from the eyes of men. 

Little Jim piloted the doctor into a wil- 
derness of old sheds, where that night he 
found a woe-begone group of eleven boys 
of ages from nine to eighteen, sleeping in 
all postures, in the gutters of the iron 
roof, clad in their rags, with not a shred 
more to cover them, exposed under the 
open sky to winds and weather—a heart- 
breaking spectacle. 

“Shall I wake ’em up, sir?’”’ asked Jim. 
**No, no!’ replied the awe-stricken vis- 
itor. As they were about to return, Jim 
asked Barnardo whether he wanted to 
see any more, ‘Shall I show you another 
lay, sir? There’s lots more.” 

Sick at heart, Barnardo wended his 
way home with the child. He then and 
there resolved that he must shelter, feed, 
clothe, and care for little Jim. Hence it 
is that Jim Jarvis did not sleep out on the 
roof of ashed that night, or ever again 
sink supperless to rest. Under Canadian 
skies, amid Canadian plenty, he soon en- 
joyed the happier lot which, thanks to 
Barnardo and bis friends, has since fallen 
to him and thousands of others similarly 
situated. 

Barnardo soon afterwards attended a 
home missionary meeting and, in the ab- 
sence of the expected speaker, was called 
upon to address the audience. He de- 
scribed the incident. His artless story 
got into the newspapers and caught the 
eye of the good Ear! of Shaftesbury, who 
invited Barnardo to dinner. The gentle- 
men present became interested, but were 
sceptical as to the facts. Lord Shaftesbury 
asked the young man if he could take 
them that night to places wlhrere destitute 
children were sleeping under the open 
sky. Cabs were ordered, and the party 
of gentlemen in evening dress drove off to 
the squalid quarters of East London. 
Barnardo conducted them to a “‘lay”’ near 
Billingsgate Market where such boys 
usually slept, but it was deserted and not 
one was to be found. But a policeman 
on duty informed them that it was “all 
right,’’ and that ‘‘there were lots on ’em 
in there,’’ pointing to hidden recesses. 
“They'll come out if you give them 4 cop- 
per,’’ said the policeman, A half-penny 
a head was offered, and then, from out of 
a great confused pile of old crates, boxes, 
and empty barrels, covered with a huge 
tarpaulin, seventy-three boys crawled out 
from their lair. Lured by the offer of a 
half-penny, there they stood, beneath the 
light of the lamps, a sorrowful and mourn. 
ful regiment of the great army of the des- 
titute, confronting a sorrowful and aston- 
ished regiment of the well-to-do. “I pray 
God,” said Dr. Barnardo, ‘‘that I may 
never again bebold such a sight.’’ But it 
was a vision which, although apocalyptic 
in its horror, carried with it a glad prom- 
ise of better days to come. For Lord 
Shaftesbury was of the party, and with 
him were many of the best philanthro- 
pists of London. 

The visitors did not part company with 
the seventy-three boys without feeding 
them. Toa coffee-shop “open all night’’ 
they all trooped, and ‘tour company, ex- 
cited and vociferous at the prospect of a 
feast, carried the place by storm and filled 
it twice over. At length all were refreshed 
by the hot coffee and the splendid slices 
of bread and butter—such a meal as the 
boys had scarcely ever had. When Dick 
Fisher, the propietor of the coffee-shop, 
learned the rank of our host, he put forth 
unusual efforts to satisfy his uawonted 





guests and turned change for a half-sov 
ereign into coppers to supply the prom- 
ised half-penny to each boy. Lord Shaftes 
bury emphatically whispered, ‘All Lon- 
don should know of this!’ It was long 
past midnight when we separated, and it 
was with a warm shake of the hand and a 
hearty ‘God bless you!’ that my aged host 
said farewell.’’ 

A young servant girl present in the 
missionary assembly before named, was 
the first contributor to Barnardo’s work. 
At the close of his address, she came to 
him and said she had saved out of her 
small wage all she could afford, intending 
to devote it to foreign mission work, but 
she begged him to accept it, which he 
reluctantly did. When he reached home 
and opened the packet, he found it con- 
tained 634 pence in farthings. This poor 
servant’s gift had the distinction of being 
the precursor of fourteen million dollars, 
which have since passed through his 
hands on behalf of Barnardo’s homes. 

Let all who are interested in this ad- 
mirable charity read this book, and espe- 
cially the chapter entitled, ‘“‘The Girls’ 
Village.’’ This village is composed of 
cottages built in ‘‘a serene and silent 
spot,’’—a girls’ garden city. H. B. B. 
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THE STATEHOOD BILL. 





The N. Y. Independent says: 

There is no occasion for quite as much 
heat as the WoMAN’S JOURNAL expresses 
over the Constitution for the two new 
States to be made out of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and the Indian Terri- 
tory, and which must be approved by 
Congress. A _ provision declares that no 
people shall be disfranchised except for 
‘illiteracy, minority, sez, conviction of 
felony, mental condition,’’ etc. So far as 
we see, it was necessary that ‘‘sex’’ should 
be included because it is yet a matter not 
settled by general experience that women 
should have the privilege of voting. We 
believe they should, and we hope they will 
never be excluded from the ballot in these 
new States. But it cannot be expecteo of 
Congress that it shall impose female suf- 
frage for all time on any new State; that 
isa matter for the States themselves to 
settle—as yet; the time will come when 
we shall no more allow women to be ex- 
cluded than negroes, but the country is 
not yet educated to it. 

We are not heated over this question. 
We have been for too many years fully 
aware that women, so far as their political 
status goes, are classed by law with luna- 
tics and criminals, But we are delighted 
with the hot wrath that the public proc- 
lamation of this insulting classification 
in a new act of Congress has stirred up 
among a multitude of conservative women, 
not heretofore interested in the suffrage 
question, 

The Independent thinks it was ‘‘neces- 
sary’’ that sex should be included. The 
whole paragraph is utterly unnecessary. 
If Congress was to give the new States a 
list of the classes whom they might ex- 
clude from the suffrage, and if the mem- 
bers of Congress did not wish to grant 
women a vote, no doubt it was necessary 
to include “‘sex.’’ But why give the new 
States such a list? Why not leave them 
to the exercise of their own discretion? 

The womeéu who have called public at- 
tention to this matter have asked associa- 
tions and individuais, in protesting, to 
petition for the striking out either of the 
word ‘‘sex’’ or of the whole paragraph. 
If Congress should strike out the word 
‘‘sex,’’ it would thereby forbid the new 
States to disfranchise women. If it should 
strike out the whole paragraph, it would 
leave them free to do as they chose in the 
matter, The Jndependent says “it cannot 
be expected of Congress” that it should 
do the former. If this means that it is 
not at all likely that Congress will do it, 
it is true, and this seems to some of us a 
reason why it is better to petition for the 
striking out of the whole paragraph—be- 
cause it is wiserto ask for what we can 
perhaps get, than for what we certainly 
cannot get. But if the /ndependent means 
that Congress ought not to forbid disfran- 
chisement on account of sex ip the new 
States, we dissent entirely. 

The exclusion of properly qualified citi- 
zens from suffrage merely on account of 
sex is a gross injustice. It is both the 
right and the duty of Congress to forbid 
it wherever Congress has the power to do 
so. Curiously enough, the president of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. and several 
officers of the Boston E. 8. A. for Good 
Government, while willing to petition for 
the striking out of the whole clause, have 
refused to ask for the striking out of the 
word “‘sex,’’ from an idea that it would 
be an unjustifiable interference with State 
rights. Yet they all approve of the peti- 
tion which has been sent to Congress 
regularly, year after year, asking for 
a Sixteenth Amendment forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. One 
of these good friends said to the pres- 
ent writer that it did not seem fair 
to impose on the two new States a re- 
quirement that was not imposed on all 
the old ones. Yet she approved the ac. 
tion of Congress years .ago in decreeing 
that no new States should be admitted to 





the Union as slave States, long before it 
was possible to abolish slavery through- 
out the whole country. 

There is nothing ethically wrong in 
asking Congress to require the new States 
to do justice to women. It is only a ques- 
tion whether it is wise to ask for so radi- 
cal a measure. But the form of the pro- 
test matters little. The main thing is the 
educative effect on public opinion; and, 
in this respect, the result of the protest is 
surpassing the wildest hopes of its pro- 
moters. It is rich to see conservative 
papers declaring editorially that, whether 
we believe in equal suffrage or not, it is a 
shame to class women in s0 many words 
with idiots, illiterates, and felons. 

In Schiller’s great play, when Wallen- 
stein is about to commit treason, yet 
winces under the word traitor, Max Pic- 
colomini says to him: 

Then om not bear it named, and wilt thou 
do it? 

When people have thoroughly convinced 
themselves that it is a shame to speak of 
classing women politically with lunatics 
and criminals, perhaps they will realize 
that it is at least equally unbecoming to 
do it. A. 8. B. 
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FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM. 





Mrs, Catherine Breshkofskaya, the brave 
Russian woman whose portrait and biog- 
raphy we publish this week, is a living 
refutation of the argument that ‘‘women 
cannot be induced to take an interest in 
politics.”’ In forming an estimate of the 
possibilities of feminine human nature, 
one such woman may offset a hundred 
Flora McFlimsys. 

It is hardly possible to read the sketch 
of her life, and to realize the deplorable 
state of the mass of the people in Russia, 
without longing to lend a hand to help the 
men and women who are laboring to bring 
about improved conditions there. Any 
one who wishes to aid in this struggle for 
liberty may send a contribution, large or 
small, to Mrs. Catherine Breshkofskaya, 
Care Dr. Rayevsky, 233 Henry St., New 
York City. 

In a letter just received from Mrs, 
Breshkofskaya, not intended for publica- 
tion, she writes: ‘‘The work for the de- 
liverance of the Russian people is grow- 
ing, and for that very reason we have 
more and more need of money. To have 
good books written, printed, and circu- 
lated among our people, as we do, costs a 
vast amount of money, for the govern- 
ment does its utmost to seize our litera- 
ture and those who circulate it. Besides 
this, we have many people who must keep 
hidden, others who have to flee, and still 
others who have to escape; for, as you 
know, the government’s persecutions are 
endless, In short, to wage war against 
Russian despotism, we need not only 
courage, self-abnegation, patience, and 
talent, but money as well.’’ Mrs. Bresh- 
kofskaya and thousands of other Russian 
women and men have furnished and are 
furnishing the courage and self-abnega- 
tion in unlimited amounts, Americans 
who believe in free institutions ought to 
be proud to help furnish the money. 

Mrs. Breshkofskaya will address a 
meeting in Faneuil Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 14. Hon William Dudley Foulke 
will preside, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
will be among the speakers. Ae @. B, 
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HOW DENVER WOMEN VOTE. 

The New York 7vibune has been strong- 
ly opposed to equal suffrage. When it 
announced that it would publish in Sun- 
day’s issue an article on the recent elec- 
tions in Colorado, its readers expected a 
lurid picture of demoralized women and 
deserted homes. But apparently the 
Tribune reporter went to scoff and re- 
mained to pray. The article, which is 
illustrated with graphic pictures of wom- 
en voters coming to the polls in autos, 
etc., is as follows: 

The question has been asked so many 
times, ‘‘Do the better class of women vote 
in Colorado?” and it has been so variably 
and contradictorily answered that the 
Tribune decided to settle the question for 
its readers in an authoritative manner, 
aud caused a representative to visit the 
different polling places in Denver to find 
out as an actual fact what proportion and 
what class of women were represented at 
the polls. 

Never was there amore beautifnl elec- 
tion day in Denver than that of Nov. 8. 
It was warm, sunny and still, with a sky 
like an inverted bow! of clearest turquoise, 
and a balmy air more like that of May 
than November. 

Early in the morning there was an un- 
usual stir upon the streets of Denver, and 
before 9 o’clock streams of men and wom- 
en, carriages, bicycles and automobiles 
were setting toward the polling places. 
At one polling place in the Tenth Ward, 
the so-called ‘‘silk-stocking”’ precinct, 286 
votes had been cast before 10 o’clock, a 
large proportion of them by women. 

Election Day in Denver is regarded as 


him. 
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rather a gala occasion, and young men 
and young women, old men and old wom. 
en turned out to vote as if they enjoyed 
it. Many men, before going to their bu sj- 
ness for the day, made a point of accom. 
panying their wives to vote, and this was, 
perhaps, the reason why in the early 
morning hours one was obliged to stand 
in line before one could get a booth in 
which to prepare a ballot. 

From Capitol Hill to Market Street, 
from the far-outlying districts of the city 
to the densely populated precincts of the 
down-town part, every polling place wag 
visited. As a usual thing, the booths 
were arranged in vacant storervoms or 
new buildings, sometimes in a suburban 
drug store, sometimes in tbe front room 
of an unoccupied residence, and in one or 
two instances in unused rooms of pre- 
cinct houses. 

It was a noticeable fact that in every 
instance—no matter in what part of the 
town—the polling places were located in 
clean, respectable, well ventilated quar. 
ters, such as any woman might visit with 
impunity, and were universally quiet, or. 
derly and unobjectionable. In the Tenth 
Ward, Fifth Precinct, the polling place 
resembled the approach tothe scene of a 
fashionable reception. Carriages and au- 
tomobiles thronged the street, and fashion- 
ably dressed men and women came and 
went, stopping ta joke and visit upon the 
pavement, sometimes to compare notes 
and discuss seriously the issues of the 
campaign. 

A notable feature of the day—and one 
which was particularly striking to a 
stranger in Colorado— was the arrival of 
the family parties at the polls. In many 
instances carriages and automobiles drew 
up at the curb, and father, mother, sons, 
daughters —sometimes grandfather or 
grandmother—went into the polling 
places to vote together. There were con- 
stantly arriving parties on foot, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, often an 
aged mother leaning on the arm of her 
son. In fact, as one drove about the city 
and saw the people going to and coming 
from the polls one might easily imagine 
that it was Sunday, and tranquil family 
parties were going to or coming home 
from church, In every polling place of 
the respectable part of Denver there were 
women voting, many of them accompanied 
by their husbands—often by their chil- 
dren—some alone and some in company 
with other women, 

Occasionally one would come upon a 
group of women in earnest discussion, 
and now and then upon one who was being 
‘‘electioneered.’’ But this was a feature 
of which the reporter saw little. Almost 
every woman who went to the polls 
seemed to have her mind thoroughly 
made up how she was going to vote, and 
in the most businesslike way—and in a 
manner which indicated that she had 
done it many times before—she would 
march into a booth, mark her ticket and 
deposit her ballot in the ballot box. 

At one polling place there was an amus- 
ing exception to this rule, when an old 
colored woman, black as the proverbial 
ace of spades, with a clean blue gingham 
apron, approached the polling place and 
stopped on the outskirts of the crowd, 
where she patiently took up her stand, 
waiting her turn to exercise her right of 
citizenship. 

“Going to vote, Aunty?" asked a smart 
young political striker, who thought to 
gain a vote; perhaps to have a little fun 
with the old woman. 

‘Yes, sir, dat’s what I is,’’ answered 
Aunty, politely. 

“Going to vote right, I hope. Youknow 
there’s an awful lot depending on this 
cam paign’’—— 

“Don’t you worry, honey. I’se goin’ 
to vote all right. I’se goin’ to vote de 
straight Republican ticket.” 

‘But, look here, Aunty, what makes 
you think that’s right? Why, look 
here’’ 

‘***Cause I just know it’s right,that’s all. 
I knows what I’se doin, chile; I reads de 
papers and I knows what Mr. Roosevelt 
is doin’ for dis country. Look now what 
dese here irrigation laws is a-goin to do 
for dis yere dry country—law sakes, it'll 
jest make dis desert blossom like de rose, 
as de Bible says. Den you jest look how 
he’s made dese yere furrin people sit up 
an’ take notice. Ki yi! dey ain’t none of 
dem come foolin’ round dese United 
States long as Mars Teddy sit in de White 
House. Den you look how he treat our 
Mr. Washington; he ain’t none of your 
poor white trash dat dasn’t to speak to a 
colored pusson; he’s a man what knows 4 
good man, white or black, when he sees 
He ain’t afraid of nobody or noth- 
Ln 
- “Yes, I know, that’s all right, Aunty, 
but look what the Republicans have done 
in this State; think of the deported miners 
whose families’’—— 

“Is a whole lot better off widout ‘em. 
Now look here, boy, you can’t tell me 
nothin’ bout dat; I got two sons workin’ 
up to Victor. Dey is both union men, 
not because dey believes in it, but because 
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dey is colored, an’ if dey didn’t jine de 
union dey would both have been druv out 
or killed long ago. Call dat freedom? 
Huh!” 

“Do you know, Aunty’’—— 

“Go long, chile, don’t you fool long 
with me. You can’t buy my vote, I tell 
you dat. Ain’t you shame yo’sef doin’ 
such dirty work? I knows how I’se gwine 
to vote, and I means to vote straight— 
even if I is colored.” Amid a roar of 
laughter and handclapping from the by- 
standers the young ward heeler retired, 
discomfited, and, with a dignified chuckle, 
‘“Aunty’’ pressed forward toward the 
door, where she soon got a chance to cast 
her ballot. 

Passing from the upper wards of the 
city through Wards Six and Seven, and 
down to Two, Three and Four, the scene 
was widely different. Here and there 
small crowds were gathered, but there 
was no rioting, no boisterous ill-behavior 
anywhere. 

Here the voters did not arrive at the 
polling places in carriages or automobiles, 
and the social, lightsome aspect of the 
hill was nut to be seen. Men and women 
went to the polls calmly, seriously, as if 
they had a grave duty to perform. The 
women with shawls, or the ever-present 
white woollen crochetted ‘‘fascinator,”’ 
over their heads; the men in their labor- 
ing clothes, and with their pipes in their 
mouths. But here, too, the family party 
was everywhere present, and at every 
polling place men and their wives, broth- 
ers and their sisters, sons and their moth- 
ers went to the polls together. 

The wife of the laboring man, as well as 
her more wealthy sisters of the hill, has 
read and observed, and has her own opin- 
ions On the issues, and she went to the 
ballot box well prepared to vote them. 

Here and there a carriage load of the 
demi-monde of the city was seen to drive 
up to the polling place. But, as a usual 
thing, the disreputable women of the 
State do not want to vote, and will not if 
they can get out of it. Few of them have 
any party affiliations or political convic- 
tions, they know little of the issues, are 
not interested in the outcome, and do not 
wish to lose friends by voting for either 
side. Occasionally, when an election is 
liable to be close, they are obliged to vote 
in order to obtain police protection, and 
sometimes they vote individually on ac: 
count of personal prejudice, but it is uni- 
versally acknowledged by all ward work- 
ers that it is almost impossible to get 
them to go to the polls, and the writer 
was informed by one old political worker 
that rather than go to the polls he had 
known whole colonies of the disreputable 
women to leave the city on Election Day. 
This is not only the history of the demi- 
monde of Denver, but of Cripple Creek, 
Victor and other portions of the State as 
well, 

Throughout the entire State this year 
the vote polled was an exceptionally large 
one, and the women’s vote the largest that 
has ever been registered in Colorado. 





F. B. SANBORN ON MRS. CHENEY. 

The death of Mrs. Cheney, not unex- 
pected by her friends, who have regretted 
the gradual cessation of her beneficent ac- 
tivity through increasing feebleness of 
body, closes a long life filled with high 
aspirations, noble work, and many be- 
reavements heroically borne. 

Few of those who survive her can look 
back to that charming period, more than 
half a century ago, when she was the 
fascinating Roman maiden, a fit study for 
painter or sculptor who would produce in 
art nobility of presence, firmness of will 
and tenderness of heart. I was fortunate 
enough to make her personal acquaintance 
in 1852, when studying for college at Exe- 
ter, where her mother had lived asa child, 
and where several of her family still re- 
sided. She was visiting them, and I 
called on her, to renew in person the ac- 
quaintance already begun through friend- 
ly representations, and occasional corre- 
spondence. Her presence then suggested 
that simile which her friend, Bronson Al- 
cott, afterward used in prefaciug his son- 
net to her in 1882: 

There js a Roman splendor in her smile, 

A tenderness that owes its depth to toil; 
Well may she leave the soft voluptuous wile 

That forms the woman of a softer soil! 

Her friends then found her likeness in 
the head of one of the affable angels in 
Aliston’s study for his ‘‘Jacob’s Dream;”’ 
and when, in the next winter, her artist- 
lover, Seth Cheney, painted her portrait, 
it gave to her strong features the pictur- 
esque setting they deserved. She speaks 
of herself as ‘‘very homely” in her delight- 
ful autobiography, adding, ‘‘My older and 
Younger sister were very pretty, and 
grown-up people have an amiable way of 
impressing such agreeable facts on the 
Mind of achild.’’ They were indeed of a 
dark, brilliant beauty, inherited from 
their mother, Ednah Parker Dow of Exe- 
ter; but those who looked for thought and 
®xpression, in features of the same gen- 





eral mold, found the counterpart of spark- 
ling loveliness in Ednah, whose girlish 
homeliness, if it ever existed save by com- 
parison, soon disappeared. 

All the daughters and the mother early 
took up liberality in religion, and anti- 
slavery in politics, under the lead of The- 
odore Parker and Emerson—one their 
guide in transcendental philosophy, the 
other in religion and practical philanthro- 
py. At the same time they enjoyed the 
rich social life of Poston, when it was far 
more homogeneous than now, and when 
nominal democracy, as the trade-mark of 
a political party, was at its lowest ebb in 
society; when George Bancroft was in dis- 
repute because he supported Jackson, and 
when Ednah Littlehale, at fifteen, won- 
dered how her father’s cousin could visit 
the wife of such a wicked democrat as 
Richard Rantoul! Her father was a wor- 
shiper of Webster, whom she first met at 
Judge Smith’s dinner-table, in Exeter, in 
1838, when she was hardly fourteen. 

Literature began with her in the 
form of journalism, and the small tea- 
table 7ranscript (as it was before 1850) 
first printed what she wrote. She was a 
friend of Miss Walter, who gave it edi- 
torial rank, and she reported for it, one 
year, the Shakespeare lectures of Henry 
Hudson, reports which gave him good an- 
diences instead of the meagre ones with 
which he had begun. It was years, how- 
ever, before she developed and practiced 
that seriously charming style of hers in 
public speaking—being long withheld 
from her proper sphere by the provincial 
prejudice in Boston against women speak- 
ing in public. Even intimate friends, 
holding most of her opinions, warned her 
against so unfashionable a gift, as it was 
then esteemed. 

The Transcript circle of writers and 
thinkers was for a time her circle,—in- 
cluding Starr King, Edwin Whipple, Ho- 
ratio Woodman, Rev. T. B. Fox, and oth- 
ers of less note,—to whom may be added, 
as a little outside, J. T. Fields, then an 
esteemed poet, and T. R. Gould, who did 
some good work in sculpture,—with John 
A. Andrew, who belonged rather with the 
more pronounced political circle of Park- 
er, Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Howe and John 
P. Hale, the New Hampshire senator, at 
that time often in Boston. It was in com- 
pany with Hale, in 1850, that she came 
face to face with Webster, after his un- 
happy speech, and while he was examin- 
ing, with the artist, Healy’s great picture 
of the reply to Hayne. The comment of 
her piercing glance looking on the ‘‘Icha- 
bod”’ of Whittier, was this: ‘‘Never did I 
see anything so powerful and so tragic; 
the deep, cavernous eyes seemed to have 
lost every spark of life, love and hope.”’ 
The downfall of Webster was the turning 
point in her political sympathies, The 
two old parties, to one of which she was 
traditionally attached, and to which her 
older friends had belonged, now vied with 
each other in that subservience to the 
slave oligarchy which brought about such 
shameful results for a few years. She 
cast them both off, as did Parker, Sum- 
ner, Hale and the best of the New Eng- 
land people, and she might have said, in 
the language of fair Italy, to which she 
was 80 attached: 

Dell’ empia Babilonia, ond’ e fuggita 
Ogni vergogna,—ond’ ogni bene e fori,— 
Albergo di dolor, madre qd’ errori, 

Son fuggit’ io, per allumgar la vita. * 

Consequently, when the civil war came 
on, the inevitable consequence of those 
years of shame, Mrs. Cheney, early wid- 
owed, and free to devote herself to a more 
public career, took up with zeal the cause 
of the freedmen, as she had earlier aided 
the cause of the slave. She ascribed her 
deep interest in their education to the call 
made upon her by Miss Stevenson, the 
lifelong friend of Theodore Parker, whom 
Mrs. Cheney succeeded as secretary of the 
Boston Teachers’ Committee. In this 
position she labored long and earnestly, 
retaining her interest till the close of her 
life, after more than forty years had shown 
how much the colored people needed 
to be taught, and how well they have 
profited by their education. She had less 
than her usual patience with the unwise 
racial pride of the whites at the South, to 
which she sometimes fhought Mr. Wash. 
ington paid too much heed, 

In the education and general emancipa- 
tion of women she took a large share of 
work upon herself, and the New England 
Women’s Club and the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children owe as 
much to her for their success as to any 
single person. They succeeded to the 
first impulses of her zeal for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen; and, being within a 
more restricted field, though still a broad 
one, the results of her long-continued 
activity and her practical good sense 
are more abundantly visible there. Her 
eightieth birthday was celebrated at the 
hospital with appropriate recognition of 
her services, and her last appearance at 





**‘From impious Babylon, whence all sense of 
shame has fled, from which every good is absent, 
—abode of grief, mother of errors,—I have fied, 
in order to prolong my life.” 





the Women’s Club but a few weeks since 
was another occasion of honor. 

Few persons ever cared less than our 
good friend for the outward marks of 
honor and respect; she valued the tributes 
of friendship much more, She thought 
humbly of herself in most of the spheres 
in which she shined; nor were her tal- 
ents so brilliant as they were solid and 
effective. She wrote much and wrote 
well, but will be remembered for what 
she was and did more than for what she 
wrote. At the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy, of which she was one of the earliest 
and the latest lecturers, it was her clear 
thought, her wide acquaintance with art 
and literature, and her appreciation of 
eminence in others, rather than any spe 
cial subtlety of philosophy, as such, which 
gave her a place. She never strove for 
preéminence, but took her place where 
Nature had assigned it, with a dignity 
that assured respect, and a fearless disre- 
gard of transient opinion which indicated 
the depth and serenity of her soul. Amid 
sorrows and disappointments she  pre- 
served her calm optimism, which mercu- 
rial natures often give up in the face of 
the unavoidable ills of life. She was 
ready to serve with active hand and un- 
selfish codperation, but she was also fully 
conscious of that usefulness for which 
Milton in his blindness gave the formula: 

Who best 
Bear God’s mild yoke, they serve him best; 
his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

For some years now this waiting was 
Mrs. Cheney’s duty; she felt that the 
activities of life were over, and warnings 
were given her that she could not disre- 
gard, None the less did she continue to 
think and devise for others in her partial 
retirement; while the treasures of art and 
music, in which, next to friendly com- 
panionship, she had delighted, remained 
her meditation and her comfort. The 
strains of angelic harmony, which religious 
fancy has loved to promise in a fairer 


-world, and the pictures of religious art, 


on which she delighted to gaze in their 
fading shrines of Italy and Spain, can find 
no ear more attuned to their sound, no 
eye better taught to recognize their high- 
est ideals than hers which have now closed 
in death. She has gone, as she trusted, 
to rejoin those whom she loved; whose 
briefer lives were brightened by her afiec- 
tion and inspired by her example; or 
whose genius and devotion to the ideals 
that were also hers gave them a place in 
her admiration, and encouraged her amid 
the trials of earth. One of these, the 
mystic Alcott, at an age greater than she 
has since attained, wrote this testimonial 
to the forty years’ continuance of their 
friendship, without a cloud or scarcely a 
regret: 
Still held in sweet remembrance thou, my 
friend, 
As when [ knew thee in thy maiden prime! 
Though later years to ripening graces lend 
The graver traits, whilst we together climb 
The pathway upward to those loftier highta, 
’Bove clouded prospects and familiar sights. 
Thy gracious worth shines brightly in mine 
eyes,— 
Thy warm heart's labors, thy large, liberal 
brain, 
Ennobling studies and broad charities, 
Thou woman worthy of the coming age! 
Whilst household duties thou dost well sus- 
tain, 
Yet ampler service for thy sex presage— 
Can aught from Memory’s record e’er erase 
Thy cordial manners and resplendent face? 


—F.'B, Sanborn, in Springfield Republican. 
Concord, Nov. 20, 1904. 
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MRS. CHENEY'S FUNERAL. 

Mrs. Ednah OD. Cheney’s funeral 
brought together a remarkable gathering 
of the intellect, philanthropy and morai 
worth of this and other cities. Her 
house at Jamaica Plain was crowded, 
The coffin was almost buried in floral 
tributes, mostly of white flowers, but 
with some wonderful pink orchids in tbe 
centre.. The portraits of her husband 
and daughter looked down upon ber 
peaceful face as she lay among the flow- 
ers. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole said: ‘I took up 
our friend’s little book this morning, and 
found its word of dedication, and I knew 
even more surely than before that we 
were not coming to a funeral service. 
Least of all have we the thought of death. 
Her life has been so full and rich that she 
had already entered into eternal rest. 
She was like the evening star in the golden 
glow of the west. When it goes out of 
sight, we do not think that anything has 
happened to the star.”’ 

Mr. Dole read Mrs. Cheney’s poem, ‘“‘I 
shall be satisfied.’’ 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: ‘For 
many of us the sorrow of her removal is 
too recent for words. My first thought 
on hearing the news was, ‘There is a 
house of God closed.’ That is what she 
has been to me and to many. We shall 
miss her clear judgment; she knew so 
well how to counsel and direct in every 
work which required a high mind and a 
great heart! I think she never enter- 
tained any doubt of the immortal life. 





We feel that that luminous soul bas not 
gone down to darkness, but up to higher 
light, where our best aspirations and af- 
fections may follow her.”’ 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn said: ‘It was said 
that the death of Senator Hoar closed an 
era. The era to which she belonged is 
one that never closes. Active benevolence 
and practical piety will never cease from 
the earth, certainly not as long as women 
remain. I have known her more than 
half a century, and found her, first as 
last, always active, benevolent, and open 
to every impression of music and art. 
She had great but quiet courage. She 
was one of the few persons living to an 
advanced age who left no enemies, only 
friends.”’ 

Dr. Bumstead of Atlanta University 
said: ‘*Mrs. Cheney has been a life long 
friend of the Negro, asaslave and as a 
freeman. She has done much to promote 
the welfare of these dark-skinned broth- 
ers and sisters, She has helped the pri- 
mary, industrial and higher schools in 
the South. We have a deep sense of loss 
in her passing away.”’ 

Rev. Charles G. Ames said: ‘Already 
she belongs to history. She who only a 
few hours ago was with us, is now on the 
other side of what we call death. While 
we recognize the immortal hope, yet the 
sense that she is no longer with us as a 
visible presence, as a gracious, queenly 
friend, always makes us sober. The his- 
tory to which she belongs has been a 
famous history, and she was not merely a 
spectator and a witness, but a part of it. 
Her most marked characteristic was her 
freedom; it was hindered by nothing with- 


in or without. This is very rare. She 
lived in an atmosphere of freedom. The 
action of her mind was normal. She 


could accept no restriction on the author- 
ity of her own conscience and convic- 
tions, She was a contributor of weight 
along the lines of public and private help- 
fulness, light, and love; We have not 
cause for mourning 80 much as for thank- 
fulness that such have lived, and still 
live. Her face is hung on the wall of the 
period, luminous and peaceful. We are 
richer because she has lived, and we shall 
realize that richness the more because 
she has gone from us.”’ 

The friends then came forward to take 
a last look at the face so dear tothem. A 
touching incident was when Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs, Livermore kissed each other as 
they stood beside the coffin. 

Mrs. Cheney was buried in Rhode 
Island, between her husband and daugh- 


ter. 
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PROMOTERS OF GOOD HEALTH. 


Since the days of old Rome, the hot-air 
bath has been recognized as one of the 
chief promoters of health, and when it is 
accompanied by judicious bodily exercise, 
myriads of people have learned that med- 
icines and nostrums are not necessary for 
the full enjoyment of physical vigor, 
without which the pleasures of existence 
are impossible, 

What is known as the “Turkish Bath’’ 
to-day is practically the same as the old 
Roman Bath in its essential features, and 
took its name from its establishment in 
Constantinople when that city became 
the capital of the East at the division of 
the Réman Empire. Whatever may be 
said of the moral and religious conditions 
of the richer classes who lived in the cap- 
itals of the divided empire, in the purely 
physical welfare of mankind they showed 
a practical knowledge of the wants of the 
human body, that, if carried out, is one of 
the best the world has yet discovered. 

It is nearly fifty years since the first 
Turkish Bath was established in Boston; 
and its votaries are now counted by the 
thousands. These baths may be described 
as almost a panacea for the ills that flesh 
is heir to. Rightly administered, they 
will do almost everything, from the 
breaking up or preventing a cold to re- 
newing and invigorating the system after 
a tedious siege of sickness. The whole 
secret of the Turkish baths is that they 
remove the dead and fetid matter, giving 
Nature her opportunity to get in her 
work in her constant effort to provide 
new fuel for the candle of life which the 
human system is always burning, 

From Kome and Constantinople, from 
the petted male dandies who disported 
themselves in the baths of those days, to 
Boston, and to women who enjoy the 
luxuries denied to the ordinary women of 
the old world, is indeed a long cry. 
But that rejuvenating experience, which 
none except princesses or rulers could 
enjoy 2,500 years ago, is offered here in 
the principal city of New England. 

There are other baths, which depend 


| 





for their efficacy on the principle of free 
perspiration, and in that line comes the 

Russian or vapor bath; which many pre- 
fer as better suited to this colder climate, 
Electricity and sulphur may be applied; 
and there are salt and sitz baths, with 
massage and douches, Active gymnastics 
under the eye of an experienced profes- 
sional follow, and they act like magic in 
dispelling uncomfortable feelings and 
expelling diseases from the system. 

The gymnastic and bathing establishment 
of Mary E. Allen, 42 and 44 St. Botolph 
Street, for women exclusively, is one of 
the best all-round institutions of its kind 
in the country. If it is not well known 
to the reader, it should be, and we take 
especial pleasure in directing attention to 
it. Itaffords the finest facilities for baths 
of all kinds, swimming, massage, exercise 
under expert teachers, etc., and no woman 
suffering from little or great physical 
troubles need despair of relief when the 
opportunity is presented to follow any of 
the different regimens prescribed. There 
are daily hours for consuliation, and 
hours for treatment; the latter from 9 
A. M. to 4 P. M. 

We can do nothing better in pointing 
out the way to good health than to re- 
commend Miss Allen’s fine institution to 
the attention of our readers, whether they 
wish to take the baths as a luxury, which 
means also the prized ounce of preven- 
tion, or to cure some passing trouble, or 
even to get rid of a long-seated disease. 
See advertisement in another column, 








THE DRAMA, 


CasTLE SQuARE.—The attraction next 
week will be the first Boston production 
of ‘The Cavalier,’’ the stage version of 
George W.Cable’s novel. The play fol- 
lows the experiences of Charlotte Durand, 
a beautiful Southern girl, during the Civil 
War, in well-contrived scenes with real- 
istic incidents. Artistic interiors in the 
Colonial style will be shown. The Louis- 
burg Quartette and a chorus of colored 
singers will contribute songs of the South, 
The Cavalier is announced for a single 
week, Bonbons given at the Monday 
matinée, 

a 
YEATS PLAYS AT CHICKERING HALL. 


Great interest is being shown in the ap- 
pearance of Miss Margaret Wycherly and 
her well-chosen company in the plays of 
William Butler Yeats at Chickering Hall, 
Boston, 

“The Potof Broth,’ whichis played this 
week, is written in a light comedy vein, 
and lends a pleasing contrast to the more 
sombre ‘**Cathleen Ni Hoolihan”’’ and ‘*The 
Hour-Glass.”’ 

Miss Wycherly has just received from 
Mr. Yeats the manuscript of ‘‘The Coun- 
tess Kathleen,’’ one of his earlier dramas, 
which will probably be included in the 
the repertoire for the week beginning 
Dee. 5. 

These plays are given exactly as pro- 
duced at the National Irish Theatre, Dub- 
lin, by Mr. Yeats, and strong dramatic 
interest is aroused by the quaintness and 
oddity of the presentation. Miss Wych- 
erly’s players are selected because of their 
ability to appreciate and convey the po- 
etic sentiment which Mr. Yeats wished to 
portray. 

There are performances every evening 
at 8 15, and a matinée on Saturday only, 
beginning at 3 P. M. 


St. Nicholas for 1905 


‘QUEEN ZIXI OF IX” 


The new serial to run through the year, by 
L. Frank Baum, author of **The Wizard of 
Oz,”’ etc. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


‘THE PRACTICAL BOY” 


Twelve papers on handicraft by Joseph H. 
Adams, an authority of wide experience. 














-Fully illustrated. 


«HOW TO STUDY PICTURES” 


An admirable series of articles, fully illus- 
trated, on the great pictures of the world 
and how to judge them, by Charles H. 
Caffin. With reproductions from the 
world’s masterpieces. 


«UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES” 
‘*Emergency talks’’ by Dr. E. E. Walker. 


Scores of short stories, special articles by 
notable writers, the St. Nicholas League 
and many other good things. 


1905 the Best of All 
PRICE $3.00 A YEAR. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square New York. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 
nian of 21, speaking English, wants a place to 
work mornings and evesings for his board and 
go to high school, Address H. Shagoian, Box 
14, Chelsea, Mass. 




















OU stock of GLOVES for CHRISTMAS is 


very complete. 
makers, perfect in fit 
Miss M. F. 


style. 


They 
and quality, and correct in 
FISK, 144 Tremont Street. 


are from the _ best 
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KING’S MESSENGER. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Over the stubbled grass, 
Over the hurrying plain, 

Fleet as a cloud I pass, 
Hand on the pulsing rein. 


Mother and sire withstood, 
The bride in her bower alone, 
The embers warm from the wood, 
And I, like the night, have flown. 


A crust and a backward look, 
A breath for the heaving steed, 
A drink from the ice-bound brook, 
And then but speed—and speed. 


For them I leave, is the sound 
And brilliance of song and light; 
For me, the echo from frozen ground, 
And the frozen stars at night. 


I know not the way I go, 
I read not the news [ bring; 
I halt not at hail of foe, 


I ride—I ride for the King. 
—Harper's. 





STAINS. 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 





The three ghosts on the lonesome road 
Spake each to one another: 
*-W hence came that stain about your mouth 
No lifted hand may cover?”’ 
“From eating of forbidden fruit, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the sunless road 
Spake each to one another: 
‘*Whence came that red burn on your foot 
No<dust or ash may cover?” 
“T stamped a neighbor’s hearth-flame out, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the windless road 
Spake each to one another: 
“Whence came that blood upon your hand 
N o other hand may cover?”’ 
“From breaking of a woman’s heart, 
Brother, my brother.” 


“Yet on the earth clean men we walked, 
Glutton and Thief and Lover; 
White flesh and fair it hid our stains 
That no man might discover.” 
‘‘Naked the soul goes up to God, 


Brother, my brother.” 
—-Scribner’s. 


FOR THE FEAST OF ALL SOULS. 





BY P. J. COLEMAN. 





“Have Mercy on Me, Have Mercy on Me, at 
Least Ye, My Friends,” 


The garden’s glow 
Hath strewn its petalled sweetness on the 
wind; 
Flowers cease to blow, 
But leave their fragrant memories behind. 
Oh, say not so, 
That, being dead, our dear ones pass from 
mind! 
That when they go 
We pluck them from our hearts with hands 
unkind! 
Ah, thought of woe, 
That we, who prayed to God to be resigned, 
When fell the blow 
And Death’s hand broke love’s golden links 
that bind, 
Should cease to show 
Remembrance, nor one tear of pity find! 


What prayers we vowed 
To keep them in our memory alway, 
With hearts down bowed 
When sorrow veiled our life in twilight gray, 
And from grief’s cloud 
Love’s, rain of tears with darkness hid the 
day! 
We wept aloud, 
Nor of hope’s sunshine caught one golden 
ray. 
O sacred shroud! 
O tender dust! O mute, imploring clay! 
False, cold and proud 
The heart that puts ye from its thoughts 
away, 
Nor from the crowd 
Withdrawn, for ye, O dear dead ones, doth 
pray! 
— Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 


The Town of By and By. 





BY MARY ALICE GILBERT. 


The first days of autumn tempted me 
out into the country. I wandered along 
through the wonderfully colored woods, 
and stopped to gather great bunches of 
golden-rod and asters. I had rambled on 
in this way for several hours, when sud- 
denly I came to a hedge. It seemed to be 
the boundary of atown. I looked again, 
and saw a banner of white with the name 
of the town embroidered upon it. There 
was an opening in the hedge, and a broad 
driveway led to the heart of the village. 

I followed this drive, and soon saw neat, 
attractive houses. They were neither 
very large nor expensive, but built so 
tastefully that each seemed to have been 
designed by an artist. The lawns were 
soft and smooth; flowers were seen in 
every home. The streets were wide and 
well kept, and trees bordered them. Soon 
I saw a young woman walking rapidly 
down the street. ; 

“What town is this?’ I asked her. 

“This town was founded by people who 
grew tired of doing whatever the majority 
did.” 

“Well, but how is it different from 
other towns?”’ 


“That will take time to explain,’ she 
said. “Come, sit down on this bench, 
and I will tell you.” 

The place we had chosen for our rest- 
ing-place was a vacant lot. But it was as 
beautiful with trees, grass, and flowers as 
a city park. 

‘Perhaps you have noticed the neat ap- 
pearance of the street and the homes?”’ 

I had, 

“This town has as one of its greatest 
principles that sanitation must be en- 
forced. No carpets or heavy hangings 
are allowed to enter the town. Come, I 
will show you the inside of one of the 
houses, and you shall judge for yourself.” 

So we entered the nearest, which proved 
to be the home of my recent friend. The 
floors were of pulished maple. The walls 
were hung with copies of the masterpieces 
of art. On. every side well-filled book 
cases caught your eye. The furniture 
was substantial and artistic. Several 
pieces of sculpture were in the room, but 
there was no bric a-brac. The bedrooms 
were furnished with willow chairs, and 
the heavier pieces were of white maple; 
the kitchen and the bathroom were tiled, 
and the whole house was spotlessly clean. 

‘*But are all the houses as sanitary as 
this?’’ I asked in wonder. 

**We have a committee,”’ she answered, 
“that goes the rounds once a week, exam- 
ining the houses, yards, and streets. If 
they are not up to the standard, the de- 
linquents are fined.”’ 

‘*Wbat do most of the people do for a 
living?’’ was my next question, 

“With the exception of the house ser- 
vants and the trades-people, they are pro- 
fessional. It is the custom of everybody 
here that has had a good education to 
prepare himself for a profession. The 
doctors are not needed much here, be- 
cause of the sanitary condition of the 
town, which they themselves brought 
about. But they are engaged in perform- 
ing various experiments to find out new 
things. There are a great many scientific 
people who spend their lives in finding 
and proving new theories. There is not 
much work for the lawyers, because the 
people keep the laws. So they spend their 
time in reforming them, and trying to in- 
troduce pure politics. This is a great 
literary centre, too. Lectures are held 
every night, and most of the people at- 
tend them. There is an excellent musical 
college, and many of our people are 
skilled musicians. 

“But what do the women do?’’ 

“They are in the professions as well as 
the men. I don’t believe there is an edu- 
cated woman around here who has not a 
profession. They usually give them up 
until their children are old enough to go 
to school.” 

“But didn’t their husbands object at 
first?’’ 

“Oh, yes, they did, but the young wom- 
en said that they would never marry un- 
less they could have the same liberty as 
their husbands. They finally convinced 
the men that they were not so much more 
capable, even if Adam were made before 
Eve, as St. Paul thinks. Both couldn’t 
have been made at the same time, and if 
Eve had been made first, she wouldn’t 
have made it unpleasant for Adam.” 

“Do the people that are engaged in re- 
search get any salary?” 

“They make enough to live comfortably 
by their articles for scientific papers and 
the books they write. The different col- 
leges furnish the materials that they use 
in performing the experiments. But if 
you will look at the dress of the people 
and see how simply they live, you will 
understand how they have enough money 
to buy books, to maintain their schools, to 
pay their officials, and to keep up the 
improvements of the town.”’ 

Then for the first time I noticed the 
plain dress of my companion. She was 
clad in a gingham sbirt-waist suit, It was 
made plainly, but it did not look dowdy 
in the least. She told me that the women 
all wore dresses made in the same general 
way, and of inexpensive material. My 
friend said that their summer wardrobe 
consisted of three colored dresses and one 
white one, made in similar mode, for Sun- 
day. In winter they have two dresses and 
one coat. I asked her what was the ad- 
vantage of having them all made so much 
alike. 

“Then we don’t have to worry about 
fashions, and we can devote all our time 
to our work. Then, too, nobody is 
dressed better than her neighbor, and so 
the love of dress is not stimulated by com- 
petition. We make them plain because 
finery encourages delight in clothes. The 
great stores in which fine clothes are sold 
in other cities are used here for book- 
stores. In the drug-stores soap and dis- 
infectants are sold instead of powder and 
perfumery. Did I tell you about a con- 
vention the doctors held not long ago?’’ 
she suddenly inquired. ‘‘They made a 
series of excellent resolutions, of which 
the sanitary laws were a part. They per- 
suaded the authorities to pass alaw which 
made all mental work stop at half-past- 
jfour. The time was to be spent in exer- 








cise. That is the reason you see so many 
tennis courts and golf grounds. It nearly 
spoiled their business, though. Then 
they had all kinds of inconvenient, un- 
comfortable, or injurious clothing abol- 
ished. They said it was senseless that 
something primarily designed to protect 
the body should be perverted into an 
agent of ilhhealth.”’ 

**Why aren't more towns like this estab- 
lished?”” I wondered. 

‘You are afraid to be the first. You 
are afraid that people will think you area 
crank,’’ she answered, “Think of all the 
good reforms that are being put down be- 
cause people are afraid of being called 
cranks. If I had my choice,” sho added, 
slowly, ‘‘l would rather be a crank than a 
hitching post.”’ 

Then she left me.— Western Christian 
Advocate. 





COLLEGE WOMEN IN PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Writing on the work of Wellesley alum- 
nw in philanthropic, civic, and social ser- 
vice, Prof. Katharine Coman, of the eco- 
nomics department at Wellesley, gives 
sume interesting points. She writes: 

‘The need for social service grows with 
the growth of ourcoupvtry. Every immi- 
grant ship comes into port freighted with 
new problems; every mine opened and 
factory built extends the area of conflict 
between the forces of good and evil. For- 
eigners, ignorant of American ideals, 
crowd the tenement districts of our cities. 
On the impoverished farms of New Eng- 
land and the South, degenerate Americans 
are degrading the standards, intellectual, 
civic, and moral, cherished by their fa- 
thers. In spite of protective legislation 
and the school tax, the number of chil. 
dren who spend the years of growth and 
training at exhausting labor steadily in- 
creases, There is urgent need of trained 
workers to beat back the tide of ignorance 
and vice that threatens to engulf us. The 
opportunities for social service far out- 
number the persons equipped and ready 
to meet them.” 


Applications for women fitted to serve’ 


as settlement headworkers, associated 
charity agents, tenement-house inspec- 
tors, probation officers, social secretaries, 
beset the correspondence of the college 
teachers of economics. The supply falls 
far short of the demand, and of late years 
a systematic effort is being made to pro- 
vide trained workers. At the last meet- 
ing of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
ne@, @ session was devoted to addresses on 
philanthropy as a field of activity for col- 
lege women. The convention at St. Louis 
again urges this opportunity upon the 
college women of the country. 

Last spring the Wellesley economics 
department made inquiries of alumnae 
concerning the philanthropic, civic, or so- 
cial work in which they might be engaged. 
The responses show that many of the 
alumnz have gone into mission fields, 
foreign and home; several are secreta- 
ries in such associations as. the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the 
W.C.T. U. Others devote their energies 
to the social side of church work; several 
have taken the training offered by the 
deaconesses’s schools in New York and 
Philadelphia. Of the opportunity which 
the public schools offer, Professor Coman 
writes: ‘‘Perhaps the best service given to 
the public schools is non-professional. 
One alumna reports voluntary service as 
collector of stam ps-savings, another works 
on the school board, one busy mother of 
five growing boys finds time, through the 
agency of a woman’s club, to organize and 
maintain a vacation school and play- 
grounds, cooking classes and a free kin- 
dergarten.”’ 

Many individual services in the line of 
philanthropy and civic betterment are 
cited by Professor Coman, together with 
numerous instances of responsible posi- 
tions held in organized charities. The 
Massachusetts State Agent of the Reform 
School for Girls is a Wellesley graduate. 
“She is always on the lookout for college 
women as volunteer visitors. We count 
three probation officers on our list,’’? con- 
tinues the writer. ‘They feel that the 
chance to get hold of erring boys and girls 
at the moment when they are most in 
need of a friend excels all other forms of 
usefulness, Other alumn@ are working 
at the boy problem through the Children’s 
Aid Society and societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and animals. 
We have among our alumn@ two rent-col- 
lectors who convert the business relation 
to their tenants into an opportunity for 
helpful services. Our physicians are giv- 
ing their medical skill to patients who 
cannot pay, and to institutions that exist 
for the sake of the poor. One alumna is 
rendering preventive service of a highly 
scientific order as a statistician for the 
Tuberculosis Commission of New York 
City. Another has recently conducted an 
inquiry into the standard of living among 
the many races represented in New York 
City. These are but few of the many 
lines of service. Of headworkers and res- 
idents in college settlements, Wellesley 
has furnished a score. 





AN HEROIC RUSSIAN WOMAN. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


where no sympathetic eye might ever rest 
upon the unpainted wooden cross that 
would briefly chronicle her life and death. 
The unshaken courage with which this 
unfortunate woman contemplated her 
dreary future, and the faith that she man- 
ifested in the ultimate triumph of liberty 
in her native country, were as touching 
as they were heroic. Almost the last 
words she said to me were: ‘Mr. Kennan, 
we may die in exile, and our children may 
die in exile, and our children’s children 
may die in exile, but something will come 
of it at last.’ I have never seen Madame 
Breshkofskaya since that day. She has 
passed as completely out of my life as if 
she had died when I bade her good-by; 
but I cannot recall her last words to me 
without feeling conscious that all my 
standards of courage, of fortitude, and of 
heroic self-sacrifice have been raised for 
all time, and raised by the hand of a 
womapn,”’ 

Fifteen years have passed since these 
words were penned. To Madame Bresh- 
kofskaya these years have been packed 
with suffering and hardship, broken by 
thrilling escapes, and tempered by brief 
seasons of active labor in the cause of 
helpless men and women, which she in- 
terpreted the movement toward the Rus- 
sian revolution. Like atomb that might 
give up its dead, Siberia has given back to 
the world this woman of destiny. No 
more to-day than when Mr. Kennan found 
her in the obscure Mongolian village does 
her spirit show the wear of time and 
strain of torture. As she goes about New 
York she thinks always of far-away Rus- 
sia, of the work there awaiting the doing, 
and she pictures the part she yet may 
have in hastening the soul-emancipation 
of the vast peasantry. 

Catherine Breshkofskaya is a typical 
liberal in her development. She was the 
daughter of a nobleman. Her home was 
her father’s estate in the province of 
Chernigoff. In common with many hun- 
dred young men and women of the early 
°70s, she keenly felt the disappointment 
of the emancipation. Instead of easing 
the lot of the serf or peasant class, eman- 
cipation had increased the complexities 
of the lives of the nominally freed. 
Thrown from the estates of the landed 
proprietors, they were without land, and 
without the means of acquiring land. 
They were ignorant. They were denied 
the right of assemblage, of free speech, 
and all the liberties of action prompted 
by discontent. The young people of 
Russia felt that the difficulty lay in their 
not knowing how to use their freedom. 
Education was the panacea. ‘To teach, to 
enlighten, to school, formed the basis of 
the movement which developed into the 
Peasantial party. These young reformers 
read Turgenieff, Lassalle, and Marx. They 
preached higher education for women as 
well as men, and circulated quantities of 
advanced literature which soon began to 
have a marked influence upon the people. 
At this point the Russian government be- 
came alarmed, and drastic measures were 
at once taken. In 1874, when Catherine 
Breshkofskaya was just entering her 
twenties, nearly two thousand arrests 
were made. She had been active for 
nearly three years, and so great was her 
personal influence at that time that she 
was looked to as one of the leaders of the 
movement, and to thousands of peasants 
she was a Joan of Arc who might lead 
armies to victory. 

These wholesale arrests caused a storm 
of protest among educated people all 
over the Empire. The bulk of these 
two thousand were therefore released. 
Three hundred were held for trial. Of 
these only one hundred and ninety-three 
survived the hardships of prison life pre- 
ceding the trial. The others died or went 
insane. Catherine Breshkofskaya spent 
nearly four years in prison before her 
furn for trial came round. Then she was 
sent to the famous mines of Kara as a 
hard-labor convict. 

This was the first time in Russian his. 
tory that a woman had received this sen- 
tence. The sending of men, of ordinary 
felons and criminals, to ‘‘Catorga’”’ (as 
this sentence is called) had long been com- 
mon, but never before a woman, The 
prison to which she was first conveyed 
was one of those vile, disease-hreeding 
pens, such as exist nowhere save in Rus- 
sia. This fine gentlewoman recoiled from 
the filth and stench, but no place was 
provided for her to lie down or even to 
sit down. Two men, grown infectious 
from dirt and sickness, had previously oc- 


cupied the room. All through the first: 


night she remained standing. When she 
slept she leaned against the wall. This 
was the beginning of that awful banish- 
ment. Hard labor in the mines for six, 
eight, nine years, followed by exile for 
life, came to be common sentences, Yet 
all these people had done was to teach as 
best they knew how the way to make the 
most of life through education. Prince 
Kropotkin, who was intimately familiar 








with the whole situation at that time, says 
that all these people wanted was “simply 
to be allowed to live by the side of the 
peasants and the workers, to teach them 
to collaborate in any of the thousand ca: 
pacities—private or as a part of the loca} 
self governoment—in which educated and 
earnest men and women can be useful to 
the masses of the people.” These were 
not revolutionists, They preached peace 
and believed in peace. It was years after 
this that the revolutionary party ap- 
peared. 

The mines of Kara are the private prop- 
erty of the Czar, and are worked for hig 
particular benefit. The penal settlement 
lies in the Transbaikal district of Eastern 
Siberia. Prisoners were of two Classes, 
ordinary and political. Political prison. 
ers, though sent to the colony as hard. 
labor convicts, were generally kept in 
forced idleness, and inasmuch as political 
prisoners are usually men and women of 
education, used to lead active lives, the 
idleness is a heavier sentence to bear than 
actual labor. A week or two of work ip 
the mines is sometimes granted by way of 
favor. Madame Breshkofskaya had to 
remain only a few months in Catorga. for 
the years she had spent in prison awaiting 
trial were reckoned as part of the sen. 
tence. When her term had expired, how- 
ever, she was not free, but was transport- 
ed toa little village near the Baikal Lake, 
there to spend fourteen years. The Buri. 
at villagers were a half-wild tribe of men 
of Mongolian blood. There were in exile 
there at the same time the descendants of 
certain Polish exiles, including a Polish 
general whose son is to-day one of the 
foremost soldiers of the world, being none 
other than General Kuroki of the Japanese 
army. When the old general escaped from 
Siberia he got to Japan, where he mar- 
ried, and the present General Kuroki is 
the issue of that marriage, For three 
years Madame Bresbkofskaya remained in 
this little village, receiving at intervals 
through the ‘‘underground”’ and by other 
means, sums of money from her friends 
on the outside. In this way a considerable 
amount was collected, and secretly guard- 
ed against the day when escape should be 
made possible. From the government 
she received twelve roubles ($6) a month 
This was twice as much as the ordinary 
prisoners received, and was allowed her 
because of her noble station previous to 
her incarceration. 

At the end of three years escape was 
planned. With three other exiles, all of 
them men, she bought horses and provi- 
sions, engaged a guide, and one night they 
succeeded in eluding the gendarmesand set 
forth toward Vladivostock, a journey of 
four thousand miles over mountains and 
barren wastes. The geographical situa- 
tion of the village of their confinement 
was such that temporary escape was easily 
effected, but owing to its remoteness and 
the vast uninhabited territory surronnd- 
ing it on all sides, recapture was almost 
certain, But hearts are stout and daring 
is a commonplace virtue where men and 
women suffer persecution for the sake of 
principle. Undaunted by hundreds of 
miles of wilderness and steppes these fear- 
less exiles planned to reach the seaport 
town, board an American vessel, cross the 
Pacific Ocean, cross the American conti- 
nent, and back into Russia by way of Eu- 
rope, there to take up the movement 
again. Having borne so much, they were 
not content to cease their labors for the 
cause. For several days they made good 
progress. Then the guide missed the 
way. Fora little they struggled on, but 
the guide lost heart and deserted. For 
tne exiles there could be no turning back. 
After a month of futile and heart-breaking 
wandering, they were overtaken by fifty 
soldiers sent to run them down, When 
they returned to the Baikal village they 
had been tried and sentenced to four 
years in the mines of Kara, and fourteen 
years in exile. This was the verdict de 
livered to them as they reéntered the vil- 
lage. 

The distance from Baikal Lake to Kara 
is nearly twelve hundred miles. Three 
years before, when Madame Breshkofs- 
kaya had left there, she had been the first 
and only woman in the political prison. 
Now she found seventeen. From Kara 
there was no escape, and she served her 
full term. After this second term she 
was assigned to the place where George 
Kennan found her, the village of Selen- 
ginsk. From Kara to Selenginsk is one 
thousand miles, and the entire distance 
had to be covered afoot. They walked 
about thirty miles a day for two days, and 
rested every third day. There were two 
women in the party, about one hundred 
men, most of them ordinary prisoners, and 
they were guarded by a squad of fifteen 
soldiers. This was the beginning of the 
worst period of her life. Unutterable 
loneliness at times almost overpowered 
her. From the everlasting dreariness 
there was never any respite. In winter 
the cold was extreme. Her prison did 
not offer adequate protection from cold or 
storm, Oftentimes the floor was coated 
with ice. After eight years of this life, 
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she was given a passport to travel from 
point to point in Siberia, and during the 
remaining six years of her term she con- 
tinued to be a “free exile.’"’ She bad 
Jearned that the risks of escape were 
great. So instead of saving the money 
that was sent her, she lived solely upon 
the government allowance and forwarded 
the rest to Kara, where she knew there 
were prisoners whose niggardly pittance 
was insufficient to keep them alive. She 
had occupied infested prisons, had battled 
with vermin and seen the ravages of 
scurvy. During the last period of her 
exile she found it possible to earn a little 
money by sewing. This money she also 
sent to the poor in the mines, 

It was not entirely a matter of resigna, 
tion that made her give up all thought of 
escape. She found work to do there in 
Siberia. Teaching of any kind among the 
exiles was prohibited. But she had count- 
ed the costs of taking risks of that kind 
when a mere gir! in her teens. She had 
married at nineteen, and allowed her hus- 
band to leave her because, while he sym- 
pathized with the cause, he was unwilling 
to share the risks involved in propaganda 
work, When she was sent to Catorga he 
quit the movement. But she was born 
for the cause, and neither persecution nor 
exile could subdue her immortal spirit. 
She went to Irkutsk and established a 
“circle’’ among other exiles. She en- 
couraged and inspired devotion to the 
cause, and laid great plans for furthering 
the movement in the years to come, 
Schooled to face death any day, she 
worked as though eternity stretched be- 
fore her. 

The assassination of Nicholas II., on 
March 13, 1881, marked the climax of the 
Terrorist movement, which had grown out 
of the peaceful Peasantist movement, 
which Madame Breshkofskaya had been 
associated with at the time of her arrest. 
Idealism had grown practical. Peaceful 
methods had not only proven ineffective, 
but had been combatted by a positively 
barbarous policy on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government. After the killing of 
the Czar the screws were again tightened, 
and this time through sheer brutal 
strength the Government did wipe out ail 
trace of the movement. There came a 
lull, Sympathizers became silent. Night 
fell upon all who had in any way sup- 
ported the cause. Fear possessed the 
peasants, discretion took the place of 
eagerness for martyrdom on the part of 
the intellectuals. 

The term ‘‘Nihilist’’ has been applied 
to all branches of the liberal and revolu- 
tionary parties in Russia, but there it has 
no definite meaning. It was first used by 
the novelist Turgenieff as an equivalent 
for the ‘‘Know-nothing”’ party. Later it 
was adopted by a conservative Govern- 
ment organ as @ term of reproach for all 
radicals. It is a nickname similar to 
‘“Sheeney,’’ and does not imply extremé 
revolutionaryism and anarchism, as so 
often supposed. Madame Breshkofskaya 
and most of the intellectuals realized that 
the People’s Will party had become too 
dogmatic and extreme, and they were not 
desirous of reawakening this movement. 
Many of the intellectuals became disheart- 
ened at the inability of the peasants to 
fall intelligently into line. They came 
nearly to the point of abandoning all effort 
to appeal to the people. 

In 1896, just twenty-five years after her 
firatarrest, Madame Breshkofskaya’s term 
expired, and she returned to her home. 
Her mother and father were now dead, 
her old friends scattered, dead, or lost 
forever to her. For three months she 
remained quietly among the few who were 
left, and then she pluoged once more into 
the work. Her belief in the people was 
not shaken. Hers was 


A faith that meets ten thousand cheats, 
Yet drops no jot of faith. 


At fifty-three she began the most active 
part of her career. First she scoured 
Russia for the remnants of the old guard, 
Then they ‘‘went to the people.’’ More 
quickly now than ever, the ideas they pro- 
mulgated spread through, Russia. Thus 
was born the present Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party. Circles were established 
in nearly every town of size or importance 
in European Russia. Underground print- 
ing offices were set up. Radical literature 
began to be circulated in enormous quan- 
tities. This has continued up to the pres- 
ent time, and to-day Russia is flooded 
with revolutionary pamphlets. In 1899 
one of these printing stations was discov- 
ered. , Through the underground Madame 
Breshkofskaya was warned that one of 
the questions put to newly arrested pris- 
oners was, did they know her? and what 
did they know about her? She knew 
then that she was suspected and shadowed, 
This did not disturb her. She did not go 
into hiding foratime. She merely changed 
her methods. Up to this time she had 
travelled freely under her own name. Now 
she adopted the disguise of a peasant. For 
three years she continued active in this 
Way. 

Then, in 1900, the Government issued a 
general order to the police of the empire 
that three leaders in the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party were wanted. This order 
was put forth in the form of a proclama- 
tion, so that it became a public quest. 
The three names were those of Mme, 
Breshkofskaya, Gershuni and Melnikoff. 
Dr. Gregory Gershuni, a poet and man of 
science, had been her pupil in Siberia. 
He and Melnikoff were taken very soon 
and sentenced to death. This was after- 
wards commuted to life imprisonment in 
Schlusselberg fortress, the most dreadful 
prison in Russia. They are there to-day, 

Mme, Breshkofskaya, on a forged pags- 
Port, got out of the country and fled to 
Switzerland. After an interim of quiet 
she became restless to go back, and a few 
mouths ago she determined again to take 
her risk. The party has grown phenom- 
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; enally, and to-day is divided into several 


classes, one of which is the famous ‘'Fight- 
ing League.” It was this organization 
that was responsible for the death uf Min- 
ister Von P.ehbve. 

The revival of organized terrorism dates 
from 1901, when the Government adopted 
certain stern measures in dealing with the 
dgmonstrations of college students. Since 
1887, when a plot was concocted against 
the Czar, there had been no attempt at 
violence, but the revival of the old policy 
on the part of the Government provoked 
similar results. Peaceful missionaries 
and organizers of trades unions were 
treated with medizval brutality. But the 
Social Democrats went on with theirywork 
of education and organization. The peace- 
ful uoresisting Peasantists had been grad- 
ually converted by the unnecessary cruel- 
ties of the Government into assassins. 
The same thing was destined to happen 
again, and did. The minister of educa- 
tion, supported by the minister of the in- 
terior, had 187 students of the University 
of St. Viadimir, at Kieff, sent to the army 
for taking part in a demonstration which 
had absolutely nothing to do with politics. 
Almost immediately the Fighting League 
became active, and a proclamation was 
issued, in which the new terrorists pledge 
themselves to abandon acts of violence as 
soon as it becomes possible for a Russian 
subject at home to express his opinions 
publicly through the press or from the 
platform without police interference, Al- 
most the first act of Von Plehve, as minis- 
ter, sealed his doom—the reviving of the 
knout. 

The day after his assassination a note 
was left on the desk of the Czar explaining 
the reasons for this deed and defining the 
policy of the Fighting League. This was 
done that his imperial majesty might 
know that the league had access even to 
his person, for there are courtiers as well 
as prominent men of letters, and of sci- 
ence and of art who are now enlisted 
with the Socialist Revolutionary party. 
Still there are few signs of reform, The 
great work of the movement remains to 
be done, and as the founder of the move- 
ment in its present phase, Mme, Bresh- 
kofskaya feels it is her call to go back and 
do what she can even though she yet die 
in exile or lose her life. Her visit to 
America was planned by her friends t» 
divert her, to keep her a little longer in 
safety and quiet. But this is not the way 
she luoks upon it. To America she has 
turned for moral and material support. 
She wants Americans to know that the 
fight in Russia for freedom is not a blind 
and ignorant uprising of murderers and 
criminals. It is an earnest and conse- 
crated protest of the common people, led 
by the intellectuals, against cruelty and 
wrong. 

To look upon the face of this silver- 
haired apostle is like receiving a benedic- 
tion. Her outward and inward calm are 
superb. Her hands are beautiful in their 
delicacy and refinement despite the years 
in Siberia. Her voice is low and sweet, 
her smile winning and childlike. Only her 
eyes betray the sufferings of the years. 
In repose her face is strong like iron. 
Tbe shadows of her eyes speak of deepest 
pathos. We sat together in a little room 
in lower New York one morning this 
week, Madame Breshkofskaya, Abe. Ca- 
han, the Russian novelist and editor of 
the Forward, Katz, I. K. Friedman and 
myself. Madame Breshkofskaya was tell- 
ing us her wonderful story as I have put 
it down briefly here. She spoke quietly, 
yet the things she told of were so terri- 
ble they fairly made our heartstrings 
quiver, 

Suddenly there came a sharp knock at 
the door and a dark-eyed man of middle 
age stepped over the threshold. His 
black eyes glistened like jewels as he 
started toward Madame Breshkofskaya. 
He spoke a few words in Russian, recall- 
ing an incident in both their lives, and 
with an exclamation of joy she stood up 
and threw her arms about him, kissing 
him first on one cheek then on the other. 
They had last met as exiles in one of the 
prisons of Siberia. 

‘‘Are you really going back?’’ I asked 
her as the time came for us to separate. 

‘And why not?’’ she replied quietly. 
“T cannot fear exile after so long. And do 
you think I fear death?’’ 

Now is the time for action, she feels, 
Russia is calling upon her people to goto 
war against a people with whom they 
have no personal quarrel. Instead of 
dying in a senseless, cruel war, why not 
die in the cause of emancipation? This is 
the appeal of to-day to the people. The 
peasants want a little land on which they 
may work out their own material salva- 
tion. Itisa reasonable request. Russia 
can well afford to give it. They want 
freedom of thought and liberty. If these 
things are granted, Russia may for long 
preserve her present form of government. 
Otherwise, the mutterings of millions of 
men and women may deepen, and grow 
louder and louder and more fearful. For 
already men hear mentioned the republic 
of Russia. So grew the republic of France. 
So was the republic of the United States 
of America born. 

Madame Breshkofskaya is to be formally 
introduced to America in Cooper Union 
to-night. Ina short time you too of Bos- 
ton shall see her and hear from her own 
lips the wonderful story of her heroic life 
for her people.— Boston Transcript. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 

At a meeting of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club, on Nov. 19, attention was 
called to the Statehood bill. The secre- 
tary read two letters from Susan B. An- 
thony. Mrs. Annie G. Porritt, an Eng- 
lish lady formerly connected with Miss 
Porter’s school in Farmington, spoke on 
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Wehster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman’s JournaL at the 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names, 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 








the position of women in political life in 
England, especially in municipal politics, 
including poor-law administration and ed- 
ucation. At the next meeting, Dec. 3, 
Mrs. Anna D. Pollard, superintendent of 
public schools in Southington, will ad- 
dress the club on 
ture Citizens.”’ 


=_———- 


MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 19, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journai : 


The Maryland State W. S. A. held its 
annual convention in Baltimore, Nov. 15, 
in the Church of the Disciples. 

The opening exercises consisted of 
silent prayer, a scriptural reading by Mrs. 
Lillian Russell, and congregational sing- 
ing, ‘The Light of Day is Breaking.” 

The usual routine business followed. 
Both fraternal and regular delegations 
were present in larger numbers than ever 
before. 

One new club of thirty-two members 
and one civic committee were reported by 
the Chairman of Organization. This year, 
for the first time in the history of the 
Association, Maryland women had started 
to organize suffrage clubs throughout the 
State. Many names have been obtained 
for the enrolment list. 

It was voted that the Association and 
individual members and friends should 
write letters of protest against the State- 
hood bill; also that a committee from each 
club should be appointed to secure sub- 
scriptions for a fund to help defray the 
expenses of two delegates to the National 


‘Convention next June at Portland, Ore. 


Resolutions were passed rejoicing that 
the International Council at Berlin had 
endorsed woman suffrage and affirmed one 
standard of morals for women and men, 
noting that.850,000 women of Australia 
have been enfranchised, and that the wom- 
en of Tasmania have been given full suf- 
frage, also resolutions relative to divorce, 
woman’s work in the church, the Curfew 
Law, Juvenile Court, compulsory educa 
tion, and placing women on boards of ed- 
ucation and public institutions, and an 
elaborate resolution on the death of Hon. 
George Frisbie Hoar, our friend and 
champion. . 

The reports of the corresponding secre- 
tary and of the committees on Legislation, 
Organization, Press, etc., were highly 
encouraging. These were followed by a 
symposium, ‘“‘Why I want the Ballot,” 
conducted by Mrs. Annie Hoskins, Miss 
Flora Strout, Miss Etta H. Maddox, and 
Miss Sara Miller. A short address was 
made by Rev. Peter Ainslee, pastor of the 
church, who has been an advocate of our 
cause for many years, and has spoken for 
us on several occasions. He was converted 
by hearing an address by Mrs. Zeralda G. 
Wallace, while he was attending college 
in the West. That set him to thinking, 
and he has been thinking ever since. 

Officers and delegates were elected as 


“Our Children as Fu- 


— — => 


follows: President, Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck; vice-president, Mrs. Pauline W 
Holmes; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Etta H. Maddox; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Anna Hoskins; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
E. Moore; delegates to Portland Conven- 
tion, Miss Etta Maddox, Mrs. Mary B. 
Holton, Miss Sara Miller. 

The evening opened with the singing of 
‘“‘America,’’ prayer by Mrs. Mattie Car- 
lisle, and Scripture reading by Miss Flora 
Strout. Rev. Anna H. Shaw was the 
orator of the evening, and as usual de- 
lighted her large audience by her logic, 
wit and earnestness, 

The meeting was held in the western 
section of Baltimore, a part ot the city 
that had never before been touched with 
our propaganda, and the success of it has 
proven the wisdom of the choice. 

Twenty new names were received, but 
the names indicate only the smallest 
amount of the good accomplished. Many 
wheels were set in motion, which will 
speed on the full fruition of our hopes. 

Literature was distributed liberally, 
over 300 Congressional Records sent out. 
Subscriptions for the JouRNAL were 
asked for, and special effort will be made 
this year to increase its circulation. The 
collection was larger than ever before. 

With hope in our hearts, and an en- 
thusiastic assumption of individual re- 
sponsibility in our great work, the women 
of Maryland have entered upon another 
year of service. 

MARY BADDERS HOLTON. 








TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘*The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SosKIcre 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
aesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 











American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 





620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘“Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Wart to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 





A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
‘tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 she announces 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself, 


os en 6 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’”’ for her expenses only. 


100 California Views, 10 Gents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HO USEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
1p lbs. of best bread in 8 
fe minutes. Sold sbject to 
me trial and Sagres Send 
“for Booklet. Ag’tsewanted 
Sa Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
1 “yt | (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

62nd and Media Streets, 

Phijadelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 















Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyp JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
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WOMEN AS VOTERS. 
There is much food for thought in the 
inclosed letter from a patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited woman of this city: 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov, 18, 1904. 
Editor of the Times-Democrat : 

Having become, through your editorials, 
deeply interested in the Home Rule move- 
ment for reform, and agreeing with you 
in your declarations that the women of 
New Orleans, as housekeepers and moth- 
ers particularly, are much concerned as 
to the results of the political fight just 
started in bebalf of clean city government, 
I write to ask if it may not be permissible 
for women to pay a poll-tax also; so that, 
first, should the power to vote be given 
them within the next few years they may 
be fully qualified; and, second, in order 
to swell the funds for the public schools. 
I should like an expression of opinion 
from some of our thoughtful business 
men upon this suggestion. 

A PuBLic-ScHooL MOTHER. 

First, in answer to the questions asked. 

The present Constitution of Louisiana 
is most illiberal in its treatment of wom- 
en, more illiberal than any previous one 
or than the civil law, the basis of our 
legal system. The Constitution (Article 
197) limits the suffrage to males, and (Ar- 
ticle 198) similarly limits the payment of 
poll-taxes. A ‘“*Public-School Mother”’ is, 
therefore, not responsible for this tax; 
nor do we believe that the City Treasurer 
could, under the Constitution, accept 
money from and issue poll-tax certifi- 
cates to her. If the Constitution should 
be amended in any way so as to admit 
women to the franchise in whole or in 
part, it would become necessary to make 
some provision similar to that in regard 
to young men coming of age, whose poll- 
taxes are not due until they are twenty- 
one, and who consequently do not pay 
them in advance of voting. Any additions 
made to the electorate must, of course, be 
granted similar privileges, It would bea 
gross outrage to give woman the electoral 
franchise and then deny it to her because 
she had not paid poll-taxes which were 
not only not due, but which she was not 
allowed to pay. Our correspondent, there- 
fore, need not worry over the possibility 
that the franchise would be first given to 
her and then taken away. It seems a 
pity, however, that the Constitution 
should be so illiberal that it will not allow 
women to contribute their share to the 
support of the public school system of the 
State, for we imagine that there are many 
others besides our correspondent who 
would like to do so; and not only are 
women denied the right to pay poll-taxes 
and to vote, but, under Article 210, to 
bold office of any kind, parochial, munici- 
pal, or ward. 

In four States, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
and Wyoming, women enjoy the full elec- 
toral franchise. It cannot be said that 
the result has been satisfactory. In these 
States the women are in a hopeless minor- 
ity, and it was thought that the extension 
of the franchise to them would not affect 
the result materially, but would probably 
tend to soften the amenities of politics. 
It can scarcely be said that it has done so. 

In twelve other States and Territories, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, women en- 
joy a qualified suffrage, either voting on 
school questions or where they own prop- 
erty and a question affecting the value of 
that property is involved. In all such 
cases the result of woman suffrage has 
been satisfactory, the women being gen- 
erally conservative and showing good 
judgment. In Louisiana we are most ab- 
normally situated in this matter, for, 
whereas in twelve States women as well 
as men vote to elect the managers of the 
school fund, and in all the others save 
Louisiana the choice of school directors 
and school superintendents rests with the 
male voters, here the people have no in- 
terest or concern whatever in this impor- 
tant matter, the Governor or his appoimt- 
ees having absolute and complete control 
of it. 

The Times-Democrat has been pro- 
nouncedly and emphatically opposed to 
woman suffrage, such as exists in the far 
West, where the result has been beneficial 
neither to the State nor the women. Col 
orado is a case in point, where politics 
have been for years, and are to-day, in a 
state of intense bitterness and the govern- 
ment has degenerated almost into an- 
archy. Woman suffrage is not, it is true, 
responsible for this anarchy, but, on the 
other hand, it has not modified or miti- 
gated it in any way, and has not exerted 
that soothing influence expected from it. 

On the other hand, our experience in 
New Orleans for some years past has 
given us a most favorable view of wo- 
man’s influence in politics, or rather in 
public matters. It is recognized that the 
success of the sewerage and drainage tax, 
to which New Orleans owes so much in 
the way of sanitary improvement, was 
due in large part to the earnest support 
given it by the women owners of property. 
The women, in this matter, showed an in- 








terest in the improvement of New Orleans 
deserving of the highest praise, and which 
has received that praise. Again, in the 
recent unfortunate election in New Or- 
leans, lost to the cause of home rule, hon- 
esty, and good government because of the 
failure of thousands of men to whom the 
suffrage had been given under easy condi- 
tions, the women showed the true spirit 
of civic pride and patriotism which would 
have made them good citizens. Almost 
without exception they recognized the real 
principles at stake in the election, and 
were pronounced in their support of the 
Home Rule cause. No petty ambitions, 
no selfish interests blinded them to the 
fact that the people of New Orleans ought 
to elect their own officials, instead of hav- 
ing them chosen by a small gang of hungry 
and chronic office-holders, Whatever we 
may think of woman suffrage, no one can 
deny that had the women property-own- 
ers of this city enjoyed the right to vote 
at the late election, their vote would have 
been cast wholly in the interest of good 
government. 

Under these circumstances, and with 
the experience of the last few years before 
it, the Times-Democrat has modified its 
views on the subject of woman suffrage, 
and believes that it would be to the bene- 
fit of the State if the franchise were ex- 
tended to those women specially fitted for 
it—say to unmarried women owners of 
property, who are entitled to some share 
in elections which directly affect and con- 
cern their property. This will probably 
not meet with the appruval of the extreme 
woman suffragists, but we agree with 
President Lincoln’s suggestion that in 
the extension of the suffrage to new class- 
es great care should be taken lest a mis- 
take be made, and it should be granted 
only to those who are beyond question 
qualified for it. 

Relative to the right of women to par- 
ticipate in the election of school directors 
—a right conceded in nearly half the 
States—we feel confident that when Loui- 
siana takes action in this matter and de- 
prives the Governor of the school patron- 
age and restores it to the people, as we 
hope to see done at the next session of 
the Legislature, the change will be ac- 
companied by a provision giving women, 
who are as deeply interested as the men 
in the education of their children, some 
part and vote in it.—Times Democrat- 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


BROOKLINE. — The beautiful colonial 
home of Mrs. H. Holton Wood, so charm- 
ingly situated on the highlands which 
overlook the old Brookline Reservoir, 
opened its hospitable doors on the after- 
noon of Nov. 17 to the autumn meeting 
of the Brookline E, S.A. A large and 
representative number of women from far 
and near were cordially received by the 
hostess, and filled the cheerful living room 
to its utmost capacity. The president, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, greeted 
them with cordial words of welcome. 
After the secretary’s report, the president 
announced that the former secretary, Mrs, 
Percy Chase, had been obliged to resign, 
and the Executive Board had appointed 
Mrs. B. F. Pitman in her place. The 
treasurer, Miss Von Arnim, reported re- 
ceipts forthe year, $462.82; expenditures, 
$225.06; balance on hand Nov, 17, $237.76. 
The State Annual Meeting at Attleboro’ 
was reported as a great success, both in 
attendance and work accomplished. A 
report was read setting forth, for the en- 
lightenment of the Brookline League, the 
work of the State Association, through its 
seven standing Committees, on Finance, 
Organization, Meetings, School Suffrage, 
Legislation, Literature and Enrolment, 
and through its 54 affiliated local Leagues 
and Committees. Attention was drawn 
to the pending Statehood Bill. The Wo- 
men’s Protest was read aloud, After 
some discussion it was unanimously voted 
on motion of Mrs. H. Lincoln Chase, 
‘*That the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Brookline E. S. A. write to Senator Bev- 
eridge, Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, protesting against the classi- 
fication of women with imbeciles, luna- 
tics and criminals in the new Statehood 
Bill.” It was also suggested that indi- 
vidual members write protesting letters 
to other members of the Committee on 
Territories. After the business meeting, 
Miss Maria Baldwin spoke on the ‘‘Race 
Prublem.” Miss Baldwin is a colored 
woman, and the honored principal of the 
Agassiz School in Cambridge. She isa 
gifted speaker, and her musical voice and 
sweet, womanly face lent an added inter- 
est to her words. Miss Baldwin expressed 
herself as greatly interested in the cause 
of woman suffrage, but she had come to 
speak about her own race. She feit that 
the Spanish War had forced the public to 
a consideration of the Negro question 
when the subject of granting civic rights 
to the Filipinos was brought up, and the 
advance of the Negro himself was another 
reason. The papers were most harmful 
to the cause of the Negro because of the 
prominence given to exceptional cases of 
lynching and crime, while they say noth- 
ing about'the great law-abiding class of 
colored citizens who are progressing sure- 
ly and steadily along the higher roads of 
civilization. Miss Baldwin stated that 
Mr. Carnegie gave to a Southern city 
a library which the colored people begged 
the privilege of using, but this privilege 
they were denied. Hope for the race 
must be in the future, as in the past, in 
the right-minded people of the North. In 








the South the higher education of the 
colored people was looked upon as a 
farce, but ignorance, poverty and oppres- 
sion produce bad results. Remove the 
hindrances, and in the end light must 
conquer darkness. Tea was served by the 
hostess, and the meeting closed with a 
social half hour. Mira H, PirTMAn, 
Rec. Sec. 


[Reports of Newton and New Bedford Leagues 
are crowded out. They will appear next week,! 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published tn 
Boston, acorporation establish by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motien of the principles which it advocated 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. —A Nova Scotia girl who 
worked five years for the editors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL wants a place. She ia a good cook and 
laundress, very capable, and keeps things un- 
commonly clean. Address Miss Lizzie MclDou- 
gall, Bay St., Lawrence, Victoria County, Cape 
Bteton, N. 5. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 16, son of 
a teacher, wants to work in a family and go to 
evening school. Understands English. Is a 
prepossessing boy, an orphan, and much in need 
of work, Address Puyzanti Aramian, 7 Parnell 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING, — Arme- 
nian of 21, highly recommended, able to speak 
— wants a place where he can work nights 
and mornings for his board, and attend Chelsea 
High School. Address Kevork Madenigian, 195 
Chestnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 20 years of age, 
a school teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 
exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
| Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 

ass. 





MISS E, G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced and skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 2051 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING,.— Lessons mw 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a companion, or to make herself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. Is 
said to ‘fit in well’? almost anywhere. Would 
orefer a place where she could do some benevo- 
ent work, Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller,36 Gray 
St., Boston. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


These Baths are beautifully appointed 
and exquisitely fresh and attractive. 


Who can take a Turkish Bath? 


Every well person that can afford it. A 
great deal of nonsense has been indulged 
in concerning such baths. They are sim- 
ply the most cleansing bath that can be 
taken, freeing the skin from all impurities, 
as no other bath does, and making one 
feel ‘made over.”’ 

They are much safer than the hot tub- 
baths to which so many are devoted, and 
vastly more effective in their cleansing 
power. When one is tired it is delightful 
to be refreshed without effort. 

Try one, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Our prices are lower for what is re- 
ceived than any other Baths in the city. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 


Ladies’ Fen FFATS 
RENO 


Men’s Felt... 











CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harreret Tarior Urron and Exizapetu J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and Place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Nebraska, Geneva, Nov. 29, 80, Dec. @. 

Oklahoma Territorial Convention, Oklahoma City, Dec. 15 and 16. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port- 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is to be the principal speaker at the Territorial Convention of 
woman suffragists in Oklahoma, She will speak in a number of other Oklahoma 
towns, besides Oklahoma City. The Governor of the Territory is to deliver a welcom. 
ing address. 





In order not to encroach upon the letter Miss Shaw has promised us for t! is 
Column, we will report no more items from,the State Conventions at which she has 
been a speaker. She will tell us all of the good things in her report, and we are sire 
our readers will be glad to hear from her. 





Miss Chase, New Hampshire's President, writes: “We had a fine convention. 
much life and interest manifested. Some rabid ‘anti’s’ attended our meetings faith. 
fully.” 





State Treasurers, remember to send your dues before the end of December. if 
you have not already done so. 





Mrs. Sarah M, Perkins, of Cleveland, O.,'writes, under date of Nov. 23: “I am ist 
home from Wisconsin. I gave one address at Janesville at the State Suffrage Conven- 
tion, two addresses at Milwaukee, and organized a Franchise Club at the latter place, 
Rev. Olympia Brown was reélected president of the Wisconsin W. S. A. She was ab. 
sent from her pulpit a week ago, and her daughter, Gwendolyn Willis, supplied the 
pulpit. Miss Willis isa Ph. D., and is now a teacher of Greek in Downer College, 
Milwaukee.”’ 





We are indebted to the Press Chairman of the Kings Co. (N. Y.) P. E. Club for an 
item about the recent Bazar. It will appear next week. Lack of space is our excuse 
for holding it over. 





The women of Toledo are so jubilant over the election of Mrs. Pauline Steinem to 
the Board of Education, she having been elected on a non-partisan ticket, that they 
have decided to inaugurate a campaign for municipal suffrage. It seems that the late 
Mayor Jones was the person who first suggested Mrs. Steinem’s name. In talking 
with one of the Toledo women, he asked her why they did not nominate Mrs. Steinem 
and said, “If you nominate her, I will he)p you elect her.” 





Women of Wheeling, W. Va., are organizing to secure an amendment to the new 
city charter, giving municipal suffrage to women. The P. E. Clubs of Wheeling and 
Fairmont will contribute liberally towards the expenses of the campaign, but the 
aggressive work is being carried on by the Civic League, organized for this special 
purpose. Its president is Mrs. Ed. Hazeltt, and the corresponding secretary Dr. 
Harriet B. Jones, The League already numbers one hundred members, and it has 
discovered that seventeen hundred women pay taxes in Wheeling. Plans for a sys- 
tematic campaign have been laid out, and we trust that both the Toledo and the 
Wheeling women will be victorious, 





Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, writes: ‘‘I shall certainly try to attend 
the State Grange and ask it to endorse suffrage. I have been a member for over thirty 
years, joining when our oldest boy was six weeks old, and he is now Master of the 
Grange.’’ By the way, Mrs. Thomas’s letters from the Governors of the four enfran- 
chised States, which were published in Progress, and afterwards as a leaflet, were one 
of the most popular documents of the year. It was published in the WomAN’s Jour- 
NAL, Baltimore Sun, Washington Post, Troy Times, Springfield Republican, and many 
other newspapers of less prominence, 





Virginia Branner, of Chariton, lowa, sends a most interesting item. She says: 
“Our Clab has hung pictures of Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. Anthony on 
the walls of our new Carnegie Free Library. My sister laid the corner-stone of this 
library, said to be the first time a woman ever officiated in this way. Our Chariton 
Club has presented the Library with the History of Woman Suffrage, keeps the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and our State paper, the Standard, on file there, and hopes soon to 
present The Life and Work of Susan B. Antbony.”’ 





One of our correspondents has asked for a list of the societies which have reported 
to Headquarters that they have protested against the obnoxious clause in the State- 
hood Bill. To date (Nov. 26) the following have been heard from. This must bea 
small part of the whole number protesting. We shall be glad to hear from others: 

Woman Suffrage Associations, State, County and local—lIllinois, Maine, Missouri, 
Kansas, California, Washington, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Kentucky, Iowa, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Executive Committee of Nebraska W. S. A., Minnesota, Connecticut, Montgom- 
ery Co., Pa.; Lucas Co., Trumbull Co., O.; Monroe Co., N. Y.; San Diego Co., Cal.; 
Delaware Co., Pa.; Hamilton Co., O.; Madison Co., Campbell Co., Ky.; Cambridge, 
Newton, Needham, Worcester, Onset, Pittsfield, East Boston, Mass.; Sherwood, Gro- 
ton, Hornellsville, Manlius, Lockport, Rochester, Utica, Buffalo, Bedford, Brooklyn 
South Side, Brooklyn Young People’s, Phelps, Chautauqua, New York City W. S. A., 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton League, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Minersville, Fairmont, W. Va.; Bay 
City, Detroit, Mich.; Springfield, Sandusky, Toledo, Athens, Warren, Niles, Girard, 
London, Deer Creek,O.; Decorah, Chariton, Sioux City, Des Moines, Elgin,lowa; Keene, 
Concord, N. H.; Los Angeles, San Benito, San Jose, Corona, Cal.; Olney, Evanston, 
Chicago, 1ll.; Hartford, Conn.; Orange, Trenton, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Houston, 
Tex.; Wilmington, Newport, Del.; New Orleans, La, 

Ww. C, T. U.’s—Arizona, Iowa, Connecticut, California, Ohio, New York. Local— 
Cheshire, Thompsonville, Meriden, Wallingford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ashtabula, Wind- 
ham, Jackson, Berea, Wilmington, Reeseville, Eagleville, Leroy, Wooster, O.; Apple- 
ton, Minn.; East Greenwich, Woonsocket, R. I.; Garrettson, S. D.; East Barnard, 
Northfield, Vt.; Central City, Shellsburg, Edgewood, Chariton, Iowa; Vermilion Co., 
Md.; Central W. C. T. U. and Emily Bishop League, Madison, Wis.; Springfield, IIl.; 
Cuba, Scottville, Chautauqua, King Ferry, Wellsville, Dunkirk, N. Y.; Deland, Flora- 
home, Fla,; Fayetteville, Tenn.; Houlton, Gloucester, Camden, Kingsfield, Maine; 
Spring Ranch, Plattsmouth, Neb.; Elkhart, Ind.; East Rochester, N. H.; Peacham, 
Mo.; Arcadia Parish, La.; Salina, Kan., Port Huron, Mich,; Los Angeles, San Ja- 
cinto, Cal. 

Federated Clubs—London Fortnightly Club; Altruistic, Hillsboro; Woman’s Club, 
Martin’s Ferry; Shakespeare Club, Pomeroy; Advance Woman’s Club, Monroe; Sorosis, 
Alliance, O.; New Century Club, Sorosis, Philadelphia; Pittsburg Sorosis, Pittsburg 
Woman’s Club; Travellers’ Club, Pittsburg, New Era Club, Pittsburg: Newtown New 
Century Club, Braddock Woman’s Club, Pa.; Waltham Woman’s Club, Mass.; Kings- 
ley Woman’s Club, Kan.; Progressive Club, Rutland, Vt.; Current Topic Club, Owossa, 
Mich.; Outlook Club, Manchester, N. H.; Woman’s Club, Ord, Neb.; Monday Evening 
Club, Morrison; Shakespeare Club, Farmer’s City; Nineteenth Century Club, Oak 
Park; Chicago Farmers’ Club, Ill, Civic Club, Williamson, N. Y.; Zetamotheous, 
Chariton, Ia.; Ladies’ Library Club, Salpupa, I. T. 

Miscellanecus—Evanston, I1l., Mothers’ Club; Daughters of Rebekah, Middie- 
town, O.; Young Ladies’ National Mutual Improvement Association, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Ladies of the Maccabees of West Virginia; Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Societies 
of Hardwick, Vt.; Martin Delaney Circle of Louisville, Ky.; Olmsted, O., W. R. ©.; 
Neighborhood House Woman’s Club, Chicago; Women’s Union-Label League, [ay 
City, Mich.; Fitzgerald W. R. C., Hastings, Mich,; Harmon W. R. C., Hookestow2, 
lll.; District W. R. C.,Vt.; Woman’s Universalist Circle, Vt.; Haslett W. R. C., Zanes- 
ville, O.; W. R. C., Bellefontaine, O.; Toledo, O., Writers’ Club. 

Lack of space forbids mention, at this time, of the individual letters which have 
been written. These have gone by hundreds, as is attested by the mimeographed or 
otherwise duplicated replies from Congressmem. Mrs. Farmer of St. Paul has dove 
especially effective work. A good many men of prominence have assisted with per- 
sonal letters, and the newspapers continue to comment editorially upon the subject. 
The battle is not yet won, however, and the friends will do well to keep up tbe agi- 
tation until we are assured of suceess 
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